APPENDIX A 
(Paragraph 16) 

Gloucestershire Volunteer Cadet Corps 

The Chief Constable of Gloucestershire introduced the idea of a “ Volunteer 
Cadet Force " in March 1961, with a strength of 20 volunteer cadets attached 
to each' of the police divisions in the county. 

The Aims 

The Corps was established with the object of achieving the following 
aims : — 

(а) to stimulate and maintain the interest of suitable youths who were 
considering the police service as a career, but for whom no vacancies 
existed in the regular cadet corps ; 

(б) to teach them good citizenship with a view to improving relationships 
between the police and the public. 

Training 

Recruitment, organization and training are carried out at divisional level, 
but a regular exchange of ideas ensures co-ordination by divisions. 

All volunteer cadets attend police premises one evening a week for a two- 
hourly session of lectures covering police and associated subjects given by 
divisional personnel. During weekly training sessions practical instruction is 
provided in drill, physical training, first aid, swimming, life saving, etc., and 
lectures covering police and associated subjects are given by volunteer instruc- 
tors from divisional personnel. Other lectures covering subjects of general 
interest are also introduced. These weekly training sessions are supplemented 
by activities arranged for other evenings and weekends as convenient, includ- 
ing expeditions and camps. The volunteer cadets are encouraged to enrol 
in the Duke of Edinburgh’s Award Scheme and during these extra training 
sessions the emphasis is placed on character training and preparation for the 
Duke of Edinburgh’s Awards. Various forms of recreation are also under- 
taken with the help of other kindred bodies. 

Regular cadets are encouraged to mix with the volunteers in their activities. 
Unifonn 

Volunteer cadets are provided with uniform similar to that worn by 
regular police cadets, but distinguished by a letter “ V ” on the light blue lapel 
facings and shoulder flashes. This uniform is worn only while the cadets are 
under responsible supervision. They are also given a metal lapel badge for 
wearing with civilian clothes. 

History Sheets and Progress 

A history sheet relating to each volunteer cadet is maintained at divisional 
headquarters and covers the full period of his cadetship. Records are also 
kept at force level for the information of the Chief Constable, and the Force 
Training Officer acts in an advisoiy capacity and as liaison officer. 



Position as at 31st December 1964 

Total enrolled since inception of scheme 307 

Joined regular police force 28 

Joined regular cadet force 61 

Discharged 12 

Resigned for various reasons 83 

Serving on 31st December 1965 123 



Recruiting started in March 1961, and the vast majority of boys have been 
16 years of age when recruited. 
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APPENDIX B 



(Paragraphs 15, 85 and 95) 

Local Government and other Pay Scales 

Local Government 

1. The N.J.C. General Division scales with effect from 1st August 1964 
(due to be revised on 1st August 1965) are as follows: — 

£ 

(240) Under 16 years [at Authority’s discretion] and not qualified to 
progress beyond bar 
290 
320 
350 
385 

425* *Direct entry possible at this point at age 18 for the “ high 
flyer ” with at least 5 G.C.E. “ O ” levels, or 3 “ O ” levels 
and 1 “ A ” level, or 1 “ O ” level and 2 “ A ” levels. In each 
case including a pass at either level in English or English 
Language, with guaranteed progression into the next higher [or 
Clerical] Division. [Grade I passes in new Certificate of 
Secondary Education accepted as equivalent to “ O ” levels.] 
465 

500 Minimum salary at age 22 

535 

570 

Bar for officers not possessing the minimum educational qualifi- 
cations of 3 G.C.E. “ O ” levels in prescribed subjects or an 
alternative qualification of equivalent or higher standard approved 
by the National Joint Council. [Grade I passes in the new 
Certificate of Secondary Education accepted as equivalent to 
“ O ” levels.] 

610 

655 

700 

725 '1 Extended scale — applying in special circumstances to particular 
760 / authorities with the approval of the National Joint Council. 

London weighting on this scale (pensionable) is £15 a year. 

Police 

2. The starting pay for a constable aged under 22 years is £700. London 
weighting (non-pensionable) is £20, but the factor of rent allowance is to be 
borne in mind. 

Metropolitan cadets 

3. The pay scales for Metropolitan Police cadets are : — 

£3 12s. 6d. a week (£188 a year) at 16 years of age. 

£4 10s. Od. a week (£235 a year) at 17 years of age. 

£5 15s. Od. a week (£300 a year) at 18 years of age. 

These scales take account of the fact that during the first phase cadets 

are provided with free accommodation, food and basic laundry, for those 
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days when he is on duty. The annual estimated cost of feeding a cadet is 
£139 p.a. (285 days at 9s. 9d. a day). 

4. In the final phase of training. Metropolitan cadets are housed in 
Training Centres and provided with free food during this time, except for 
periods of annual leave, adventure training etc. On average they are fed 
free on about 300 days each year at a cost of 9s. 9d. a day, i.e. £146 p.a. 

City of London cadets 

5. In the City of London, where accommodation is not provided for the 
great majority of cadets, the scales are as follows : — 

£350 a year at 16 years + £15 London allowance + £7 16s. Od. boot 
allowance (i.e. as for a constable). 

£385 a year at 17 years + allowances as above. 

£425 a year at 18 years + allowances as above. 
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APPENDIX C 
(Paragraphs 26 and 70) 

(i) Origins of the cadet system 

1. The police cadets scheme had its origins long before the Second World 
War, in the employment in police ofSces of “ boy clerks ”, although there 
was not at first any formal organisation or set training scheme. By 1939, 
80 forces (30 counties, 49 cities and boroughs, and the Metropolitan Police) 
were employing youths under 20 years of age on clerical and similar duties. 
The intention was that having received some instruction in physical training, 
law and police duties they would be appointed as constables in the regular 
police forces when they reached the minimum age. The number employed 
in England and Wales in 1939 was about 500 (250 in the counties, 160 in 
the cities and boroughs, and just under 100 in the Metropolitan Police). 
Uniforms were provided in only twelve forces. 

2. The war saw the creation of the Police Auxiliary Messenger Service, 
a scheme for the employment of youths between 16 and 18 years of age 
as “ messengers ”, on work involving clerical, telephone and other duties 
in police offices. A number of forces had whole-time “ messengers ”, but 
in most forces they were employed part-time only, and given training and 
exercises on two or three evenings a week. In some forces the training was 
extended to include educational subjects, physical training and drill, so that 
the “ messengers ” might be good candidates for the regular police service 
at the end of their service with H.M. Forces, to which they were auto- 
matically recruited at 18 years of age. 

3. No official guidance on the use of cadets was given in the immediate 
post-war years ; and the progress of individual cadet schemes largely 
depended then, as now, on the initiative and experiments of individual forces. 

4. We have already quoted (at paragraph 10 of our report) the comments 
on the cadet system made by the O^sey Committee in 1949. Following 
the report of the Committee, the Home Office in 1951 informed all police 
authorities that no objection would be raised to the employment of police 
cadets provided that ffiey could be usefully employed. It was pointed out 
that the tasks on which cadets could be employ^ were limited. The Home 
Office recommended that some basic instruction in subjects ancillary to 
police training, such as physical training, first aid, and life-saving, should 
be combined witli the normal duties, and that cadets should have oppor- 
tunities for familiarising themselves with the day-to-day work of the force 
and with the functions of the specialist departments. Police authorities 
were advised that the salary scales of the Local Authority (General Division) 
were appropriate and that no objection was seen to the payment of overtime 
for work in excess of a 38 hour week ; in some cases cadets were already 
conditioned to a 44 hour week. The provision of uniform was also 
recommended. 



(ii) Establishment and Strength figures as at 31st December, 1964 

Youths Girls 





Authorised 

Establish- 




Authorised 

Establish- 




No. 1 District 


ment 


Strength 


ment 


Strength 


Cheshire 


80 


74 


- 


_ 


Cumberland ... 


17 


14 


- 


- 


Westmorland ... 


4 


4 


- 


- 


Lancashire 


300 

iv 


233 


30 


25 
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Youths Girls 





Authorised 




Authorised 






Establish- 




Establish- 




0 . 1 District — continued 


ment 


Strength 


ment 


Streng 


Birkenhead 


15 


14 


_ 


~ 


Stockport 


11 


11 


1 


1 


Wallasey 


6 


6 


- 


- 


Carlisle 


4 


3 


- 




Barrow 


3 


3 


~ 


- 


Blackburn 


6 


6 


- 


- 


Blackpool 


6 


6 


- 




Bolton 


8 


8 


— 


- 


Bootle 


2 


1 


- 


~ 


Burnley 


13 


11 


1 


1 


Liverpool 


... 150 


118 


- 


_ 


Manchester 


80 


74 


20 


17 


Oldham 


6 


8 


2 


3 


Preston 


... 


- 


- 


- 


Rochdale 


8 


7 


2 


2 


St. Helens 


10 


9 


- 




Salford 


14 


14 


3 


_ 


Southport 


... 


- 


- 


- 


Warrington 


... 


- 


- 


- 


Wigan 


8 


7 


“ 






751 


631 


59 


49 


0 . 2 District 










Durham 


... 110 


87 


24 


24 


Nor ihumberland 


26 


23 




- 


Yorkshire E.R. 


.10 


10 


- 


- 


Yorkshire N.R. 


30 


25 


- 


- 


Gateshead 


6 


4 


- 


~ 


South Shields 


4 


4 


- 


- 


Sunderland 


4 


4 




- 


Newcastle 


10 


10 


- 


- 


Tynemouth 


4 


2 


- 


- 


Hull 


36 


30 


— 


- 


Middlesbrough 


12 


12 


- 




York 


6 


6 


- 


- 




258 


217 


24 


24 


0 . 3 District 










Derbyshire 


50 


50 


4 


5 


Lincolnshire 


54 


52 


- 


- 


Nottinghamshire 


60 


54 


- 


- 


Yorkshire W.R. 


... 105 


101 


30 


30 


Derby 


12 


12 


- 


- 


Grimsby 


9 


7 


1 


1 


Lincoln 


5 


4 


- 


- 


Nottingham 


50 


23 




- 


Barnsley 


5 


4 


- 


- 


Bradford 


12 


12 


- 


-■ 


Dewsbury 


3 


3 


- 


_ 



V 
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Youths Girls 







Authorised 




Authorised 








Establish- 




Establish- 




No. 3 District- — continued 


ment 


Strength 


ment 


Strength 


Doncaster 




3 


3 


1 


1 


Halifax 




8 


8 




- 


Huddersfield . . . 




9 


8 


- 


- 


Leeds 




30 


27 


10 


12 


Rotherham 




7 


6 


_ 


- 


Sheffield 




50 


35 


- 




Wakefield 




3 


3 




- 






475 


412 


46 


49 


No. 4 District 












Leicestershire and Rutland 


48 


46 




_ 


Northamptonshire 




25 


22 


- 


- 


Peterborough ... 




9 


9 




- 


Shropshire 




16 


15 


~ 


- 


Staffordshire ... 




75 


69 


6 


6 


Warwickshire ... 




75 


57 


4 


4 


Worcestershire... 




41 


32 


7 


5 


Leicester 




12 


8 


_ 


_ 


Northampton ... 




12 


11 




- 


Stoke 




10 


9 




_ 


Walsall 




12 


12 


2 


2 


Wolverhampton 




20 


14 


2 


1 


Birmingham . . . 




... 120 


109 


30 


20 


Coventry 




40 


36 


4 


4 


Dudley 




8 


5 


2 




Worcester 




5 


5 


- 


- 






528 


459 


57 


42 


No. 5 District 












Bedfordshire ... 




34 


28 


_ 




Buckinghamshire 




35 


32 


5 


4 


Cambridgeshire 




6 


5 


_ 


- 


Isle of Ely 




10 


7 


- 




Essex 




80 


76 


12 


7 


Hertfordshire ... 




75 


61 




— 


Huntingdonshire 




11 


10 


_ 


_ 


Norfolk 




30 


30 


3 


1 


Oxfordshire 




23 


23 


3 


2 


Suffolk East ... 




23 


20 


_ 




Suffolk West ... 




6 


6 


_ 




Cambridge 




6 


6 






Southend-on-Sea 




9 


7 


_ 


_ 


Great Yarmouth 




3 


3 




_ 


Norwich 




9 


9 


_ 


_ 


Oxford 




12 


13 


_ 


_ 


Ipswich 




8 


7 


_ 


- 


Luton 




10 


10 


- 


- 






390 


353 


23 


14 






vi 
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Youths Girls 







Authorised 

Establish- 




Authorised 

Establish- 




No. 6 District 




ment 


Strength 


ment 


Strength 


Berkshire 




25 


23 






Hampshire 




57 


54 


- 


- 


Kent 




... 127 


113 




_ 


Surrey 




75 


71 




_ 


Sussex East 




20 


15 


3 


3 


Sussex West ... 




58 


58 


_ 




Reading 




8 


7 


1 


1 


Bournemouth ... 




8 


6 


_ 


_ 


Portsmouth 




24 


24 


_ 


_ 


Southampton ... 




16 


16 


- 


_ 


Brighton 




8 


9 


- 


_ 


Eastbourne 




3 


2 


- 


_ 


Hastings 
No. 7 District 




3 

432 


2 

400 


4 


4 


Cornwall 




20 


19 


_ 


_ 


Devon 




48 


47 




_ 


Dorset 




21 


21 


_ 




Gloucestershire 




50 


52 


_ 


- 


Somerset 




20 


18 


_ 




Wiltshire 




50 


46 


_ 


- 


Exeter 




5 


5 


- 


- 


Plymouth 




... 


- 


- 


- 


Bristol 




40 


37 


10 


7 


Bath 




254 


245 


10 


7 


No. 8 District 

Carmarthenshire & Cardigan- 








shire 




9 


9 


_ 


_ 


Denbighshire ,.. 




12 


7 


- 


- 


Flintshire 




12 


13 


- 


— 


Glamorgan 




31 


29 


- 




Gwynedd 




16 


13 


- 


- 


Herefordshire ... 




12 


11 


_ 


_ 


Mid- Wales ... 




6 


6 






Monmoutlishire 




24 


24 


- 


_ 


Pembrokeshire... 




5 


3 


2 


2 


Cardiff 




24 


24 


- 


- 


Merthyr Tydfil 




... 


- 


- 


- 


Swansea 




15 


10 


- 


- 


Newport 




8 


7 


- 


— 






174 


156 


2 


2 


Metropolitan Police Force 


... 1,300 


689 


- 




City of London ... 




50 


53 


- 


- 


Grand Total 




... 4,612 
vii 


3,615 


225 


191 
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APPENDIX D 
(Paragraplis 30, 45 and 70) 
Duties appropriate to Police Cadets 



A. Dufies for wWch cadets could be made responsible 

Divisional Offices 

(a) Opening and dealing with incoming post (not cash). 

(b) Sorting incoming despatch and preparing outgoing despatch, 

(e) Registering correspondence in correspondence register. 

(d) Dealing with outgoing letters (including postage book). 

(e) Typing copies of memoranda, instructions, etc. 

(f) Duplicating. 



(h) Registering letters at the Post Office. 

(;') Keeping record of charge sheets. 

(k) Helping to flag crime and accident maps. 

(/) Amending Force Orders and other publications. 

(m) Any similar routine work. 

Superintendents and Sub-Divisional and Sectional Station Offices 

la) Registration of correspondence. 

lb) Sorting despatches. 

(c) Typing memoranda, instructions, etc. 

l d) Flagging crime and accident maps. 

le) Amending Force Orders and publications. 

l f) Filling in forms, under the supervision of the station officer. 

(g) Conveying messages. 

Ih) Making entries in minor registers and parade book where directed. 
(J) Any similar routine work. 

Outside duties such as : — 

(i) Checking cab rank notices. 

(ii) Checking keys for automatic traffic signals. 

(iii) Taking messages to hospitals. 

(iv) Conveying despatches between stations. 

(v) Assisting plan drawers to take measurements. 

(vi) Acting as school crossing patrols, where specially authorised. 

(vii) Operating traffic signals at certain types of road works (subject 
to directions). 

(viii) Performing duty on the station door where this serves a useful 



Ig) Taking money to bank. 




purpose. 
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B. Duties for which cadets could gain experience hy observing police officers 

(а) Accompanying police officers on beat duty. 

(б) Accompanying senior officers as messengers on special occasions 
such as: — 

(i) Ceremonies. 

(ii) Film premieres. 

(iii) Public meetings. 

(iv) Dealing with crowds at football matches. 

(c) Arrangements may also be made for them to: — 

(i) Attend magistrates’ courts. 

(ii) See the work of the warrant officers’ and gaolers’ offices. 

(iii) Attend coroners’ courts. 

(iv) Accompany Safety First Officers lecturing to schools. 
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APPENDIX E 
(Paragraph 32) 

Suggested range of subjects to be included m educational curricula 
(This list is not intended to be comprehensive but to be regarded as a guide) 
English, with special emphasis on essays, pr&is writing, and oral English. 
Mathematics (including arithmetic). 

Geography, e.g. British Isles and physical geography. 

Social studies (including British constitutional history). 

Modem history — ^background to the world of today — 1914-1950’s. 

Current affairs. 

Modem science — an introduction to the concepts of space, the atom, etc., radio 
and eleotronios. 

Typewriting and shorthand. 

Liberal Studies; Music and art appreciation. 

Drama and film appreciation. 

Modem languages. 

Studies on life in ford.gn countries. 

Provision should be made in a curriculum to cater for additional tuition a 
cadet may require (e.g. extra English lessons to enable him to reach “ O ” or 
A ” level standard in the G.C.E.). 



X 
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APPENDIX F 
(Paragraphs 38. 40 and 54) 

Special Training Features 

1. There is a very wide range of training of this sort and what is done 
is summarised here, but there is great scope for widening the application 
of these ideas, even under the present system. One or two forces have been 
discouraged by meeting opposition to industrial attachments from trades 
unions and opposition has also been encountered when a reciprocal scheme 
for police cadets and industrial apprentices was suggested. 

2. The first category of training projects includes nationally organised 
schemes of several kinds, apart from the generally used Outward Bound 
Schools and Duke of Edinburgh’s Award Scheme. The Community Service 
Volunteers (C.S.V.), with whom attachments last lot up to 4 months, arrange 
work as youth leaders at clubs, as helpers at reception centres for maladjusted 
children and the Pestalozzi Children’s Village in Sussex, and similar welfare 
work. Several forces have selected cadets to participate in the Voluntary 
Service Overseas organisation (V.S.O.), which enables a cadet to spend a year 
overseas under schemes designed to render assistance to under-developed 
countries. Voluntary Service, United Kingdom (V.S.U.K.) is a domestic 
offshoot of V.S.O., and arranges welfare work similar to that of C.S.V., such 
as running children’s camps and acting as youth organisers for the Y.M.C.A. 
These activities were felt to be particularly arduous and testing, and of 
corresponding benefit to cadets. A substantial difficulty which was encountered 
was the inability of the organisers to make arrangements far ahead for 
occasional volunteers. A steady flow of cadets would solve the difficulty. 
The “ Bridge in Britain ” scheme, about which few details have been given, 
has been used by two forces ; in one case a cadet went to Israel for two 
months to work. The Conservation Corps of the Council for Nature uses 
volunteers for such tasks as improving tracks and footpaths in the countryside, 
removing silt from marshes, and. as a specific instance, for the construction 
of a landing-stage and stairs on Skomer Island, off ]?embrokeshire. One 
cadet joined the British Schools Exploring Society on an expedition to 
Iceland, and one took part in the “ Tall Ships ” race. 

3. There are several schemes arranged at the local level which are used, 
in particular local education authority courses such as a 4-day Liberal Studies 
residential course, the Losehill Adventure Course, and 7-day courses in 
canoeing, trekking, sailing and climbing. Apart from the standard camps 
organised by many forces there are special character-training exercises such 
as the 8-day Pennine Walk, the Ten Tors Expedition, endurance exercises in 
the Peak District, night exercises, and a race round all the counties of 
England on limited funds. The Y.M.C.A. organises one-day conferences for 
young people, with representatives from industry and commerce, and there 
are “ pre-service courses ”, primarily for National Coal Board trainees, which 
a few cadets have attended. Local authorities arrange Adjustment to Industry 
courses, and attachments to local government departments and essential service 
undertakings, which sometimes include practical work as well as observation. 

4. The variety is greatest in individual and ad hoc arrangements ; some 
ideas are conunon to many forces, particularly attachments or short visits 
to industrial undertakings and to local hospitals for periods up to a month. 
A third major idea is welfare work both as organised attachments and on an 
informal basis. Help is often given to the elderly and handicapped, par- 
ticularly in winter by way of snow-clearance, wood-chopping and shopping. 
Work with youth clubs, the Y.M.C.A. and local branches of the Scouting 
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movement is arranged. Help is given with Cheshire Homes for the incurably 
sick, a W.V.S. camp for under-privileged children, Spastics Boys Clubs, 
camps for disabled Scouts, and holiday homes for the disabled. Miscel- 
laneous items include research projects on local manufacturers, visits to 
Borstal Institutions, to the Guards Depot at Pirbright to spend “ a week in 
the army ”, and to Junior Approved Schools. Cadets have been attached 
to deep sea trawlers and the coastguards and have served spells on local 
tugboats. Finally, there are training courses in deaf and dumb sign language 
and social work with the deaf and dumb. 
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APPENDIX G 
(Paragraph 98) 



Injury Awards and Pension Entitlement Position under the 
Police Act, 1964 

Cadets attached to provincial police forces and to the City of London police 
force 

1. By virtue of section 10 of the Police Act, 1964, which came into 
operation on 1st August, 1964, cadets attached to these forces may come 
within the scope of the Local Government Superannuation Acts, 1937 to 1953, 
if they remain as cadets after attaining age 18. At this age cadets may 
become contributors to the superannuation scheme and be liable to make 
contributions of up to 6 per cent, of their pay in this respect. Cadets will 
be contributors if their police authority regard them as oflicers or while 
regarding them as servants designate them as contributory employees. A police 
authority could regard their cadets as servants and not designate them as 
contributory employees. 

2. Any cadet, whether or not he is a contributoiy employee, who is 
incapacitated in the discharge of his duties may, if his police authority so 
decide, be granted an award. 

3. In the case of a cadet who is a contributor the authority could grant him 
an annual injury allowance, the amount of the allowance would be entirely 
within their discretion up to a limit of two-thirds of the cadet’s annual pay 
and account could be taken of other statutory benefits received, e.g. industrial 
injuries benefit. Alternatively the police authority could award a gratuity 
of an amount up to twice the cadet’s annual pay. 

4. In the case of a cadet who is not a contributor the police authority could 
not grant an annual injury allowance, but they could award a gratuity of 
an amount up to twice the cadet’s annual pay, i.e. the same gratuity as they 
could award to a contributory cadet. 

5. Cadets who have been contributing during the period they were aged 18 
will have performed one year’s “ pensionable ” service. If they do not become 
police ofiicers but remain in local government service or take certain other 
public employment this one year’s service could be reckonable for the purposes 
of a pension. If cadets become police officers at age 19 the previous year 
of “ pensionable ” cadet service would not be reckonable for purposes of the 
police pension scheme, but they would receive a refund of the amount of 
the pension contributions they had paid. In this connection it is understood 
that it is the intention to make regulations to enable service performed in 
local government and the police to bo aggregated for pension purposes. The 
question whether local government service under age 19, which would include 
contributory cadet service, should be reckonable for purposes of a police 
pension will be one of the matters to be considered. 

Cadets attached to the Metropolitan Police 

6. The Police Act 1964 (section 17(4)) designates the Receiver for the 
Metropolitan Police District as the employer for certain purposes of police 
cadets in the Metropolitan police force and from 1st April 1965 cadets will 
be subject by statute (Metropolitan Police Staff (Superannuation) Act 1875) 
to the superannuation scheme applying to the civil staff of the Metropolitan 
Police. This scheme is analogous to that applying to civil servants. Pension 
contributions are not payable except in respect of dependants. The extent 
of the application of the scheme to particular staff depends upon whether 
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tliey are temporary or established employees. Beaefits for established 
employees in the cadet age group are only slightly more advantageous than 
those for temporary employees. Cadets are temporary employees, but it might 
be possible to put them into the category of established employees for the 
specific period of their cadet service. 

7. A cadet, whether temporary or established, who is incapacitated ^ in 
the discharge of his duty may become entitled to an injury award providing 
his pay and emoluments are not less than £420 a year. Entitlement to such 
an award is therefore restricted to the latter part of a cadets service. 

8. At present, as a temporary employee, a totally disabled cadet in this 
category could receive an annual injury allowance of up to about one 
quarter of his pay ; this allowance would be reduced on account of other 
statutory benefits, e.g. industrial injuries benefit. A partially disabled 
cadet could receive a gratuity of up to a maximum amount of two and a 
quarter times his pay — reduced by the annual value of other statutory 
benefits. 

9. If cadets were to be put on an established employee basis they could 
receive an annual injury allowance, graded according to disability, of up 
to about one-third of their pay — the allowance would be reduced on account 
of other statutory benefits. 

10. As Metropolitan police cadets are temporary employees no part of 
their service as cadets is pensionable. When a cadet enters the police 
service at age 19 his service as a cadet is not reckonable towards his police 
pension (police service reckons for police pension purposes from age 19). 

11. A Metropolitan police cadet who does not join the police service but 
becomes a member of the civil staff of the Metropolitan Police, or becomes 
a civU servant, may be able to reckon some part of his cadet service for 
pension purposes if he subsequently becomes an established employee. 
If a cadet joins any other public employment, however, his service as a 
cadet is not reckonable for purposes of the pension scheme of that employment. 

12. If Metropolitan police cadets were put into (he category of established 
employees some part of their service would be pensionable and could be 
reckonable for pension purposes if they became members of the Metropolitan 
Police civil staff, civil servants or entered certain other public emplojments. 
Their pensionable service as cadets would not, however, be reckonable for 
police pension purposes if they joined the police service because, although 
there is statutory provision for police service and pensionable service on the 
staff of the Metropolitan Police to be aggregated in certain circumstances for 
pension purposes, the provision does not extend to service performed 
under age 19. It is, however, understood that it is the intention to replace 
the existing statutory provision and that the question whether service under 
age 19 should be reckonable for pension purposes will be considered. 
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REPORT OF THE WORKING PARTY ON POLICE CADETS 
INTRODUCTION 

1. The Working Party was appointed by the Home Secretary in April 
1963 with the following terms of reference: — 

To consider the functions, qualifications, conditions of service (in- 
cluding pay, allowances and leave), training and duties of police cadets 
with a view to formulating uniform arrangements ; and to make recom- 
mendations. 

2. We have held 16 meetings and have visited the residential training 
school of the Metropolitan Police Cadet Corps at Ashford, Kent, the resi- 
dential training school of the Durham Cadet Force at Hardwick Camp, 
Durham, and the Manchester Cadet Force, as an example of a non-residential 
training scheme. 

3. We express our gratitude to the chief ofihcers of all forces in England 
and Wales for their unfailing willingness to provide us with information 
about their cadets and the arrangements for their training ; and we also 
record our appreciation of the trouble taken by all concerned in our visits 
to Ashford, Hardwick Camp, and Manchester to ensure that we were given 
the fullest information and help, including invaluable opportunities to talk 
to many of the cadets under training, and of the advice which we obtained 
from representatives of the Department of Education and Science on the 
nature and scope of facilities available under the current arrangements for 
local further education. We wish to place on record the thanks that are due 
to our Secretary, Miss G. M. B. Owen. Her contribution to our work, in 
preparing material for our consideration, making arrangements for our visits, 
writing the minutes of our discussions and drafting our report, has been 
outstanding, and we are most grateful for all she has done. 



CHAPTER I 

FUNCTIONS AND QUALIFICATIONS 

(i) Fokctions 

4. The training requirements of cadets cannot be sensibly discussed or 
accurately assessed until the purpose to be served by their training has been 
establish^. We therefore devoted much time at our early meetings to dis- 
cussing the functions served by a cadet system. 

5. The Royal Commission on the Police observed in their Interim Report* 
that in 1959 cadets formed about one quarter of the entry to the police 
service and that some 80 per cent of cadets became policemen on reaching 
the age of 19.t The wastage rate among ex-cadets was very low compared 
with the wastage rate among direct entrants. With regard to educational 
standards, the Royal Commission quoted figures which showed that in 1959 
a higher proportion of the ex-cadet recruits than of direct entrants had 
G.C.E. (General Certificate of Education) passes at ordinary levels. The 

* Cmnd. 1222 presented to Parliament in November 1960. 

t 19 is the statutory minimum age for appointment as a constable. 
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cadet system appeared to be attracting a significant proportion o£ grammar 
school boys and a good supply of boys with moderate educational attainments. 
The Royal Commission remarked that the police service could not afford 
to lag behind industry in recruiting boys from grammar schools and giving 
them specialised training and facilities for education. Their analysis suggests 
three familiar manpower problems confronting the service to which cadets 
can contribute a partial solution : recruitment, wastage, and what for the lack 
of a better phrase may be called the “ quality ” problem. Each is dealt 
with separately below. 

Recruitment 

6. Forces in some areas have suffered in the past and are likely to 
suffer in the future from chronic manpower problems. As the steady growth 
of the population and the persistent rise in the crime rate make it clear that 
there will for some time to come be a continuing need for more police, re- 
cruiting problems are likely to be with us for many years. With the ending 
of conscription, police forces can no longer count on a substantial number 
of young men looking for employment at 19. Boys leaving school at 15, 
16 or 17 are more likely now to get settled in jobs from which it will be 
difficult to attract them into the police. One important function of the cadet 
system is to offer the school-leaver an opportunity to enter immediately 
upon a career in the police, thereby enabling the police to compete in a 
potential field of recruitment which would otherwise be monopolised by 
industry and the professions. 

7. Is there any limit to the number of cadets who should be recruited into 
the regular police? Should the proportion of ex-cadets to direct entrants 
among the serving members of a force be controlled? Under section 17 of 
the Police Act 1964 the authorised establishment of cadets in each force has, 
from 1st April 1965, been subject to the approval of the police authority. 
What is the proper relationship between the size of the cadet establishment 
and the establishment of the force? 

8. We have come to the conclusion that a limit should be set to the number 
of ex-cadets serving in a force, and it follows that the size of the cadet 
establishment should be restricted so as to produce the desired proportion of 
cadets to direct entrants. It is worth explaining what lies behind this con- 
clusion at some length because it has influenced much of our thinking about 
the training of cadets, as will appear in the next chapter. 

9. The life and work of a police officer inevitably sets him somewhat 
apart from the community which he serves ; that he should become too 
isolated and narrow in outlook is a danger to be guarded against. It has 
accordingly long been accepted that a police officer benefits from having 
had experience of earning his living in some other employment before be 
joins the service. A boy who joins the cadets straight from school and 
then goes straight into the regular police service is likely to have a narrower 
range of experience than the direct entry recruit who joins at 19 or later, 
after having had one or two ordinary jobs. 

10. This point was touched on by the Oaksey Committee on Police 
Conditions of Service in paragraph 201 of their Report,* as follows : — 

“ Our attention is drawn to the practice in many forces of engaging 
as ‘ police cadets ’ boys of 15 to 17 years of age who are employed on 
clerical work in police offices with a view to their joining the force when 
they are old enough. We have considered whether the cadet system 

• Cmnd. 7831 presented to Parliament in November 1949. 
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might not be expanded so as to provide a substantial source of recruit- 
ment to the police but we have come to the conclusion that this would 
be neither practicable nor desirable. The present system is satisfactory 
and we understand that it provides a small number of excellent recruits, 
but the tasks on which cadets can be employed are limited in number 
and there seems no scope for any substantial increase in their establish- 
ment in the forces where they are now employed. On the other hand 
we think that the forces which do not yet employ a cadet class would 
be well advised to give the system a trial if suitable work is available. 
Our main objection to any considerable expansion of the cadet system 
is that policemen have to deal with people in all walks of life and 
should have had as much experience as possible of men and manners 
outside the orbit of the police service. At the present time the National 
Service Acts ensure that police cadets get away from the police atmos- 
phere for 18 months before they are old enough to join as regular 
members of the police forces, and that seems to us adequate ; but only 
so long as the cadets provide only a small proportion of recruits ”. 

11. The Royal Commission on the Police, in paragraph 97 of their 
Interim Report, commenting on the suggestion that a policeman whose mind 
had been to a large extent formed and influenced by the police way of 
life might, later on, have diflioulty in sympathising with and understanding 
the civilian point of view, said: — 

“We think that these dangers can be exaggerated. It is a growing 
practice in industry to recruit boys from grammar schools and give 
them specialised training and facilities for education during their early 
years. The police service cannot afford to lag behind industry, and 
there is everything to be said for encouraging the young man who is 
keen to join. The important thing, in our opinion, is to ensure that 
the cadet is never cut off from the normal stream of civilian life. We 
found that the chief constables were sensitive to this need, and it is the 
practice in some forces to arrange for periods of attachment to factories, 
works and so on in order to widen the cadets’ horizons. In general 
we think that policemen should continue to be recruited from a wide 
variety of occupations, and we ate not prepared at the present stage 
to express any opinion about the proportion of recruits who should 
enter the police service from cadet forces 

12. This is the background to our conclusion that some limit on the ratio 
of ex-cadets to direct entrants is desirable, for although not all cadets will 
have spent all their time since leaving school as cadets, and some of them 
will have had some experience of outside jobs, nevertheless ex-cadets in 
general will have had less outside experience than direct entrants. 

13. We consider therefore that the aim should be to ensure that not more 
than about half the serving members of a force should be ex-cadets. When 
we attempted to devise a formula which might serve to achieve this object, 
we found ourselves in some difficulty. In the first place, the ratio of ex-cadets 
to former direct entry recruits serving at any particular point in time will 
vary according to the level of wastage both from premature resignation and 
from normal retirement in both groups. While experience has shown that 
ex-cadets tend to show a lower wastage rate from premature resignation 
than direct entry recruits, the rate cannot be accurately predicted for either 
group, nor is it the only factor determining the proportion of ex-cadets in 
a force. The rate of retirement on pension, which is also to some extent 
unpredictable (since there is no automatic age for retirement), also affects 
the numbers in both groups. It follows that to fix a limit of 50 per cent. 
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to the intake of ex-cadets to the regular force would not guarantee the 
preservation of a constant ration of 50 : 50 between ex-cadets and former 
direct entry recruits among the serving members of the force. 

14. On the other hand, a force which had previously taken in compara- 
tively few ex-cadets could safely recruit considerably more than 50 per cent, 
of ex-cadets for some years without running any risk of producing an over- 
balance of ex-cadets among its serving members. Such a force, faced 
perhaps with serious manpower problems, should not be precluded by any 
rigid formula from taking advantage of a ready supply of ex-cadets to help 
make good its deficiencies. 

15. So much must depend on local conditions, on the shifting pattern of 
recruiting trends and on the varying manpower needs of each particular 
force that the imposition of a rigid formula is neither practicable nor desir- 
able. In our view this is a matter which should be left to the judgment of 
the chief officer. We suggest as a general working principle that ex-cadets 
should form not more than say 30 per cent, to 40 per cent, of the recruit 
intake to the regular force, but that this ratio should be readily subject to 
modification in the light of local circumstances, with the general aim that 
the number of serving ex-cadets should not exceed about 50 per cent, of the 
total serving strength of the force. 

16. Before we leave the question of recruitment, we should like to draw 
attention to what might be described as an “ancillary” cadet system, 
namely “ volunteer cadets ”. Volunteer cadets are neither full-time nor paid 
and are strictly speaking outside our terms of reference. Their service 
consists of attending at least once a week, a systematic coume of training ; 
talks are given on matters appertaining to the police and visits are arranged 
to places of interest. Instruction is given in drill, physical training, first 
aid and swimming. In addition, all cadets receive character training in 
the form of night expeditions and weekend camps and are encouraged 
to take part in the Duke of Edinburgh Award Scheme. The main purpose 
of the Volunteer Cadet Corps is to maintain contact with boys who when 
they leave school are anxious to join the police cadets but are unable to do 
so either because there are no vacancies, or because they wish to serve 
apprenticeships. If their interest is not held at this stage they take up other 
employment and are lost to the service. A number of these boys have 
joined the police either as constables or as cadets. The volunteer cadet 
System can serve a valuable purpose and details of the representative scheme 
run by the Gloucestershire Police are set out as a matter of general interest 
in Appendix A, which also shows the numbers that have been recruited. 

Wastage 

17. This is one of the most serious problems with which the police are 
faced today. Apart from the fact that the already undermanned service 
can ill afford the persistent and heavy loss of men who abandon their careers 
in the police to take other jobs, the wasted training represents in itself a 
considerable financial loss. But, as the Royal Commission noted, the rate 
of wastage amongst police officers who are ex-cadets is substantially lower 
than that of direct entry recruits. The cadet system not only brings recruits 
to the service, but brings recruits who will stay. 

The quality factor 

18. Cadet schemes may attract boys of some educational attainment 
who would not join the police by direct entry, and the recruitment of 
men of high educational standards is undoubtedly a desirable aim, although 
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high scholastic attainments are not of themselves a sufficient, nor even a 
necessary, qualification for a good police officer. In an age when emphasis 
is increasingly laid on widening the opportunities for higher education, the 
police service cannot afford to neglect the youngster with “ 0 ” and “ A ” 
level passes in the G.C.E. to his credit. But in the police service qualities 
of character, too, are of the utmost importance, and a good police officer 
(whether he is a constable or a chief constable) is essentially a good all- 
rounder. That in our view is the potential which should be sought in a 
cadet and which it should be the aim of his training to develop. If this 
principle is followed, we have no doubt that the cadet system can make a 
valuable contribution towards maintaining and raising the standards of the 
service as a whole. 

19. It would be unacceptable for the cadet system to become the 
recognised training ground for a future corps d’ilite, but it goes without 
saying that in a service where all promotion is from the ranks it is vital 
to recruit, in one way or another, enough men with the capacity to reach 
senior rank and to provide the future leadership. There can be no doubt 
that the cadet system will bring into the service some recruits with the 
special qualities needed who would otherwise not join the police at all. 
The training provided should foster and develop these qualities, no less than 
other desirable personal attributes of a police officer. 

(ii) Qualifications 

20. Having considered the purposes served by a cadet system, we asked 
ourselves what type of young men would best serve these purposes — what 
qualities and qualifications should be required of a candidate for the cadets. 
Only when we had clearly in mind what the raw material would be like 
could we decide what training arrangements would be best calculated to adapt 
the material for the desired purposes. 

21. Since the aim of a cadet is appointment as a constable, he should 
possess or at least be capable of attaining the basic statutory qualifications 
required. He should satisfy the nationality qualifications ; there should be 
nothing in his character or background which would preclude his subsequent 
appointment ; and his physical condition should be such that he is likely 
to be physicffily qualified for recruitment as a police officer when he reaches 
the age of 19. (We recognise that no guarantee could be given, although 
a medical inspection should enable a reasonably reliable forecast to be 
made — see paragraph 116). It is important that the cadet should be made 
aware that his subsequent appointment as a constable will depend on his 
satisfying not only the height and health requirements but also all the other 
conditions of entry of the force of his choice, when the time comes for 
him to apply to join it. On the question of height we recognise that the 
growth rate of youngsters, some of whom will be no more than 16 years of 
age, cannot be predicted with certainty and that the cost of training would 
be wasted if a cadet failed, in the event, to reach the minimum height 
standard. Local circumstances, such as the degree of competition to join 
a particular cadet corps and the recruiting needs of the force concerned, will 
necessarily be relevant factors to take into account in deciding whether or 
not to accept as a cadet a boy who is below the regulation height. We 
therefore consider it inappropriate to insist on any rigid height qualification ; 
this can properly be left to the discretion of chief officers. 

22. On the question of age we think that cadets should not normally be 
accepted below the age of 16 and that it would not normally be worth 
recruiting a cadet who was more than 18} years old and whose cadetship 
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period would therefore be too short for him to be given any proper training. 
Within these limits we think that there is no objection to recruiting a 
cadet at any intermediate age-point provided that he can be fitted into the 
training system and that his period of cadetship will be long enough to 
ensure that he can derive some benefit from it. In this connection we suggest 
that although a cadet would normally expect to apply to join the regular 
force as soon as he is 19, there is no reason why the age limit need be 
rigidly applied, if for any reason the cadet might be expected to derive 
benefit (e.g. by completing some course of study or training) from waiting 
a little longer before joining the force. 

23. As for educational qualifications, we recognise that these must depend 
to some extent on the view taken of the basic aims and objects of having 
a cadet corps. If cadet training were regarded as merely a “ holding 
operation ” designed solely to serve the needs of recruitment by preventing 
young men interested in the police from becoming committeed to other 
occupations during the period before they were old enough to be appointed 
as constables, there would be no particular reason to require a higher 
standard of education than that required for a direct entry recruit. Indeed, 
provided that they were judged to have the requisite potential ability, 
candidates of a lower educational standard could legitimately be appoint^ 
on the basis that they would have time to bring themselves up to the 
required standard before seeking appointment as a constable, and that their 
further education would, in itself, be a desirable social objective. 

24. Any attempt to lay down a general minimum educational standard 
presents considerable difficulties. Cadets come in at different ages and it is 
right that they should come from a good cross-section of the community. 
The standard must not be set so low as to diminish the status of cadets in 
the eyes of school-leavers, their parents or their careers masters. But too 
high a standard might deter some of the “ average ” youths who might well 
make good policemen. The imposition of rigid criteria would therefore be 
undesirable. But we suggest as a general rule that a cadet should normally 
be expected to have attained at least a good standard of education for his 
age, and that where recruiting presents few problems it would not be unreason- 
able for chief officers to be selective and to impose higher standards ; but that 
intelligent boys with lower educational qualifications should not be excluded 
even in such cases if they are judged to have training potential. 

25. In this latter connection our attention was drawn to the new Certificate 
of Secondary Education which, from 1965 onwards, will provide evidence of 
the educational attainment of secondary school pupils who have followed a 
five year course of secondary education. The new certificate, which will 
normally be taken at the age of 16, will not be based on the traditional pass/ 
fail concept of the existing G.C.E. examinations: results will instead be pre- 
sented as a series of five grades. Grade I will indicate that the candidate 
is of G.C.E. “ O ” level calibre, even though he may and probably will have 
been following a different kind of course and have been examined by different 
methods from tliose used for G.C.E. The National Joint Council for Local 
Authorities’ Administrative, Professional, Technical and Clerical Services has 
agreed that for an initial period of five years Grade I passes in the new 
Certificate of Secondary Education can be accepted as alternatives to G.C.E. 
“ O ” level passes for the purposes of the Council’s special entry arrangements, 
and for the purposes of progression beyond the salary bar in the General 
Division scale (which is the one to which many provincial police cadets are 
at present conditioned^ — see Appendix B). We consider that this new Certificate 
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of Secondary Education, designed as it is to provide a general assessment of 
potentiality and intelligence, might well constitute a useful standard against 
which to judge the merits of the rather less academic boy who could never- 
theless have in him the makings of a good police officer. 

CHAPTER II 

TRAINING 

26. The existing cadet system has developed in a somewhat haphazard 
fashion over the years. (A historical summary and current statistics will be 
found at Appendix C.) No occasion has previously arisen for the formulation 
of any generally recognised policy on the objects of cadet corps ; and no 
generally accepted system of training has been provided for them. Improvisa- 
tion has been the rule and, although this has in many cases resulted in 
excellent and imaginative training systems calculated both to appeal to the 
cadets and to develop their potentialities as future police officers, it has also 
resulted not only in very wide disparities in the opportunities available to 
cadets in different areas, but also in fundamental differences in approach to 
the whole question of cadet training, deriving from equally fundamental 
differences in attitude towards the purpose which cadets are considered to 
serve. We were thus faced with a mosaic of training systems ranging from 
the minimal provision of occasional day release classes for cadets whose 
primary function was to contribute to the civilian labour force of the police 
force concerned, to virtually full-time educational and vocational training 
schemes under which the primary emphasis was on training and the contri- 
bution to the labour force of the police force concemtS was not only 
incidental but strictly limited even during the final stages of the cadetship 
period. 

27. We accordingly decided that the best way of tackling the problem was 
first to consider what it is that cadet training ought to be trying to do, and 
only then — in the light of such general principles as we were able to formulate 
— ^to consider how it should be done. 

What is the purpose of cadet training? 

28. Part of the answer is implicit in the analysis of the suggested functions 
of the cadet system outlined in Chapter I of this Report. If the main object 
in having cadets is to help recruitment to the service by attracting young men 
who are likely to make good police officers (paragraph 6), it follows that the 
training that they are given should be designed to develop this potential while 
at the same time fostering and maintaining their interest in the police service 
as their future career. 

29. This might suggest that there is some advantage in setting a cadet to 
work in a police station from the start, incidentally securing for the force 
an immediate work contribution, however small, while accustoming the cadet 
to some of the inconveniences of police life (week-end duty, shift work, etc.) 
so that he is less likely to resign prematurely after joining the force.^ Since 
the cadet’s aim in joining is eventually to become a police officer, he is more 
likely to feel that he has taken a step in this direction if he is working 
alongside police officers. If his initial training is predominantly classwork 
he may feel that being a cadet is altogether too much like being still at 
school, from which many youngsters are impatient to escape. 

30. But we think that there are substantial disadvantages, at least for the 
younger cadets, in such an early initiation into police work. It is difficult 
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to give a cadet work which is interesting without at the same time bringing 
him into undesirable contact with the more sordid side o£ police work. The 
exclusive company of regular police officers while a cadet is still at an 
impressionable age can also tend to produce a rather inbred atmosphere, with 
the risk of his developing an outlook too narrowly identified with the police 
point of view (see paragraphs 9-1 1 above). It has been found in some forces 
that cadets in such circumstances tend to become over-familiar with senior 
officers, to the detriment of their sense of discipline when they join the regular 
force. Lastly, at 16 or 17 years of age a cadet is less likely to find interest 
in and derive benefit from the rather limited range of jobs proper to cadets (see 
paragraphs 45-46 and Appendix D). than at 17| to 18 years of age. We 
would not wish to lay too much stress on this last argument, since it is 
probable that in most cases the tasks performed would derive interest and 
excitement from the mere fact of being directly associated with practical 
police work. Whether this is a desirable way of attracting cadets to the 
service is another matter. In our opinion it is not ; other means than direct 
involvement in police work can and should be found, at least for the younger 
cadets — say, those below the age of 18— to stimulate their interest in the 
service. An early application to police work is neither particularly valuable 
as training nor in the best interests of the cadet. How then should a cadet’s 
potential be developed and at the same time his interest in the service 
maintained? 

Educational Training 

31. First, cadets under the age of 18 should be given substantial educational 
training. By this we mean classroom studies, whether on purely scholastic 
subjects or on matters related specifically to police work. Police work is 
already highly complex : it is likely to become more so. The police officer 
of today, whatever his rank, has to contend with increasingly sophisticated 
crhninals. He must be able to master increasingly complex techniques and 
the subtleties of a considerable corpus of law in his daily task of maintaining 
law and order. But educational training is important not only because it 
will be useful to the cadet in his future career but also on the general principle 
that “ reading maketh a full man ”. A cadet’s training should be designed 
to make him into a good citizen first ; and thereby provide the makings of a 
good police officer, with some insight into the social roots of police work. 

32. As for the range of the education so provided, we do not feel that it 
is incumbent on this Working Party to recommend a detailed syllabus. The 
aim diould be to provide a course of liberal education with substantial 
emphasis on social studies, but giving some time also to subjects of direct 
relevance to police work. It is not easy to distinguish between subjects which 
help to broaden a cadet’s general education, such as citizenship courses, 
current affairs and languages, and those of more direct benefit to a policeman, 
such as En^ish and constitutional studies. A list of the kind of subjects 
which we suggest ought to be included is given in Appendix E. The essential 
point, however, is that cadets should be taught to think rather than merely 
to amass information. 

33. We also think it important that every cadet should have a specific 
educational goal to aim at, whatever his scholastic ability. For many cadets, 
G.C.E. at “ O ” or “ A ” level would be appropriate, but for those not up to 
this standard, specially devised internal certificates mi^t be the solution. 
What matters most is that the cadet should feel that his studies have a 
definite objective. A corollary to this is that it is crucially important that 
the general relevance to his future career of the purely academic side of his 
educational training should be brought home to him. 
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34. The question whether cadets should be given the opportunity to go on 
to university has been raised in our discussions, but we agreed that since 
the whole question of university training for the police was currently under 
review, it would be better not to risk complicating the issue by making any 
suggestions in this report about what part cadets should have in any 
university scheme that might emerge from this review. 

Physical training 

35. Games and physical training are an essential element in the curriculum. 
The aim should primarily be physical fitness, hut also to provide such special 
physical skills — ^such as swimming and life-saving — m may be useful to 
police officers. Moreover, some of the very qualities likely to make a cadet 
a good police officer — the desire for an active outdoor life, for a practical 
job — although not inconsistent with a bent for academic work, will probably 
have been among the reasons for his not having remained at school to continue 
a conventional course of higher education. To deny an outlet to this element 
of the average cadet’s temperament would not only be to neglect an important 
training potential (police officers need to be physically fit as well as mentally 
alert), but might also tend to put cadets olf their chosen career by making 
their apprenticeship too rigorously scholastic. 

Police background 

36. Although, as we have already mentioned, we tliink that the younger 
cadets ought not to be involved too soon in police work, it is important that 
they should retain their interest in the service which tltey intend to join and 
gain some insight into it. To some extent this can be done if talks by police 
officers on the work of 'the police and lectures on police subjects by police 
officers and other qualified speakers are arranged. Such subjects as first aid 
and life-saving are obviously likely to engage tlie interest and social spirit 
of the cadet, as well as commending themselves to him as being of direct 
importance to his future work as a policeman. 

37. In addition, cadets should have direct contact with their parent force. 
This W'ill present no difficulty where training is done locally ; but for cadets 
who have to be sent ^ewhere for their training it may be desirable to see 
that they spend at least some part of their holidays witli the parent force. In 
the last resort if no other arrangement is feasible (for instance, in forces with 
a large cadet establishment) cadets could be posted to local divisions for part 
of their holidays — despite our general conclusion that this is not in itself a 
suitable form of training (paragraph 30). 

Self-reliance and initiative 

38. We also recognise the importance of developing in cadets the qualities 
of initiative and self-reliance. As the Royal Commission on the Police 
pointed out, the office of constable is unique in the degree of responsibility 
which it confers. A police officer must be able to think for himself and to 
act on his own. He must also be able to take command of unexpected and 
difficult situations. This applies to all ranks of the police. We consider 
therefore that what may broadly 'be described as ‘ adventure training” 
sliould form an assential part of the training given to cadets. (Some examples, 
including such activities as rock-climbing, an initiative race with limited 
funds, and voyages on deep-sea trawlers, are given in Appendix F.) 

Community work 

39. The training of a police cadet should never lose sight of the fact 
that it is the function of the police to serve the community. The cadet 
must leam to understand the problems of ordinary people in ordinary walks 
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of life. As a police officer whose work brings him into constant contact with 
those who have broken society’s rules, he will have to resist the dan^r of 
dividing society into “ us ” and “ them It is most important that he should 
learn to recognise and surmount these mental barriers while he is still a 
cadet. 

40. Every effort should be made to encourage cadets to broaden their know- 
ledge and deepen their understanding of the society in which they live 
and which it will eventually be their duty to serve. We have already 
indicated in paragraphs 31 and 32 the importance which we attach to the 
inclusion in the educational syllabus of studies directed towards developing 
cadets’ appreciation of social problems. There are also many forms of volun- 
tary service both at home and abroad which can be used to widen, cadets 
practical experience of the world, ranging from work in hospitals and homes 
for the disabled to participation in the Voluntary Service Overseas scheme. 
Some indication of the scope of the activities in which cadets already par- 
ticipate is given in Appendix F. We recommend that every opportunity 
should be afforded to cadets to undertake this kind of work at some stage in 
their cadetship. 

Attachments to industry 

41. Attachments to industry for short periods provide another valuable 
form of training. Cadets have the opportunity to work in the outside world 
and encounter its problems. We understand that some forces have found 
difficulty in establishing such schemes, and in other areas there have been 
“ teething troubles ” ; but in many forces such attachments form part of the 
standard training programme ; and we are in no doubt that this should 
wherever possible be extended and that these schemes should become part 
of the normal training pattern for the future. We hope that both sides of 
industry will co-operate in making this training available, and we see no 
reason why reciprocal arrangements should not he provided' — ^which would 
be of social value. 

General principles 

42. To sum up. the following principles should in our view provide the 
basic framework for cadet training. First, young cadets should be kept away 
from premature contact with police work ; secondly, in the meantime they 
should be given full-time educational training (including social studies), with 
substantial opportunities for games and physical training, and for developing 
qualities of initiative and self-reliance ; thirdly, they should be given some 
opportunity to gain insight into the police service, partly in order to ensure 
that they realise what being a police officer means, and partly to establish 
and foster a sense of identity witli the service ; and fourthly, they should be 
encouraged to participate in voluntary community work which will broaden 
their horizons and develop their understanding of the community which 
they win, as police officers, eventually serve. 

What pattern of training does this entaii? 

43. Partly because of the importance which we attach to the first of the 
principles set out in paragraph 42 above and partly because further educa- 
tion needs to be more or less full-time if it is to produce any significant 
results, we have concluded that a two-phase system of training will provide 
the pattern that best serves the interest both of the cadet and of the force. On 
the assumption that cadets might be recruited from the age of 16 and 
could be posted to Divisions from the age of 18 onwards, this would mean 
a first phase of up to two years’ full-time educational, vocational and physical 
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training, depending on the age ot entry of the cadet, followed by the second 
phase, a final year of practical training during which the cadet would work 
alongside police officers and begin to learn the elements of police work. A 
fair amount of time during this final stage should still be devoted to physical 
training ; but purely educational training would normally be over. Two excep- 
tions to this should be mentioned: for cadets who join at 18 or over, it 
would probably be worth while to provide a short educational course to 
brush up their wits and give them some idea of the service framework into 
which they are to be fitted ; secondly, there may be a few cadets of 18 years 
or over whose academic abilities are such that it would be regrettable to 
deprive them of the chance of continuing their formal education — for instance, 
working for G.C.E. “ A ” levels. But these would be the exception, not the 
rule. 

44. Subject to this general two-phase pattern, internal flexibility is ot the 
first importance. The programme should enable cadets to be fitted in at any 
point ; and the educational syllabus should be capable ot adaptation (on the 
“ streaming ” principle) to match the varying capabilities of different cadets. 
Similarly, in the second phase, although we are satisfied that as a general 
rule practical training at headquarters and in divisions is the most appropriate 
form of training tor cadets at that stage, we do not preclude their spending 
part if not all ot this period in mind-broadening and character-forming 
activities if these can be arranged. For instance. Voluntary Service Overseas 
is open only to those aged 18 or over. There may also be other similar 
activities or courses which, for one reason or another, can be fitted in only 
during the final phase and therefore at the expense of practical training in 
divisions. In such cases we think that on balance the cadet stands to gain 
more by participating in outside activities than he would lose by missing 
some practical experience of police work ; if a choice has to be made prefer- 
ence should be given to the former. 

Scope of practical training 

45. On occasions when cadets are undergoing practical training, whether 
as the second phase of the training programme, or in the circumstances 
envisaged in paragraph 37, care must be exercised in selecting the tasks 
they are to undertake. Cadets do not have police powers. Clearly then 
they should not perform duties which require police powers ; nor should 
they take the place of policemen in performing duties which it is the normal 
and proper function of a policeman to perform. But, subject to these points, 
we see no objection to their engaging in such tasks as will give them some 
insight into police work, without bringing them into contact with the seamier 
side of police duties at too impressionable an age. We suggest in Appendix D 
the kind of tasks which they might appropriately be given. In framing the 
list we have distinguished between those tasks for which they might properly 
be made responsible and which they would actually perform themselves (like 
office work, helping in the information room or running messages) and those 
in which they would participate as observers primarily for training purposes 
(like accompanying police officers on beat or motor patrols). Participation in 
some of the activities — e.g. beat duties— raises the question of providing suit- 
able pensions and injury awards ; but the value of experience of beat duty is 
such that we are convinced that this should form part of normal training, 
and that every effort should be made to provide suitable financial safeguards 
(compare paragraphs 98-100). 

46. The question whether cadets should act as school crossing patrols merite 
special comment. This is a task which carries specific powers in relation to 
traffic control ; it is also a task which is on occa.sion also performed by police 
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ofBcers by virtue of their own police powers. But provided that a cadet is 
properly appointed as a school crossing patrol, is issued with appropriate 
equipment and given the necessary training we see no objection to his carrying 
out these duties once he has reached the age of 18. 

How is phased training to he provided? 

47. We now consider how the kind of training we have recommended can 
best be provided. We have already remarked on the undesirability of accen- 
tuating the natural and inevitable isolation of the police from the general 
community (paragraphs 9 to 12) and this point now comes up again, for it is 
important to ensure that the process of segregation should not be advanced 
but should be positively countered by the scheme of training itself. Further, 
since cadets will in future have national scales of pay and conditions of ser- 
vice they should be able to count on parity of training facilities in whatever 
part of the country they may be ; and if the system is to produce good police 
officers, the standard of training ought to be reasonably high. In the analysis 
which follows of the alternative methods of introducing phased training, we 
have tried to strike a balance between these sometimes conflicting aims ; 
and to arrive at a solution which also takes due account of the general prin- 
ciples set out in the preceding paragraphs and of the realities of the situation. 

The alternatives 

(a) Using existing local facilities 

48. Most forces send their cadets to local colleges of further education 
either on day or on block release. We considered how far this system might 
be expanded to provide full-time education under a phased training syrtein. 
Where the education authorities could accommodate cadets either within 
existing classes or by setting up new ones, block release to local_ day colleges 
should satisfy the purely educational requirements of cadet training reason- 
ably well. It would also incidentally ensure that the cadets maintained some 
contact with the outside world, although to a lesser extent where the cadets 
studied only with other cadets. 

49. Even if they were taught by ordinary teachers away from police 
surroundings, the fact that all the cadets were would-be police officers might 
of itself create a sense of exclusiveness that could tend to give them a too 
narrow outlook on life. And yet, it they had always to be fitted into standard 
courses, tlie syllabus would be to a large extent predetermined, which would 
not matter so much for cadets of G.C.E, standard but would not in our view 
be in the best interests of cadets of more modest scholastic ability, for whom 
specially devised courses would be far more rewarding. Even for the others, 
it is unlikely that any but the largest conurbations would be able to make 
up mixed classes in the wide range of subjects which ideally cadets should 
study. On balance we conclude that although, other things being equal, 
it is better for cadets not to study exclusively with one another, the degree 
of segregation involved in making up special cadet classes is not serious 
enough to outweigh the value of a flexible syllabus if the latter can be 
provided only in that way. 

50. We also considered how, under such a system of local education, the 
other aspects of a phased training system could be provided. In the larger 
boroughs with a sizeable cadet establishment, where the cadets would prob- 
ably live at home but also within easy reach of the college of further educa- 
tion and of police headquarters, no insuperable problems should arise. There 
might be some difficulty over games and physical training since the timetable 
for the cadets’ educational training would not be under the control of the 
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force : it might not be easy to fit in games periods when ail the cadets, or 
at least enough to form a team, were free and playing fields were available. 
In practice, athletics and sport might have to be restricted to evenings and 
week-ends. This could tend to overweight the educational side of these 
first two years’ training. The majority of cadets will probably not have 
any marked academic bent, and we attach importance to their being given 
the satisfaction and relief of a substantial amount of physical training and 
exercise. 

51. Contact with the parent force could easily be maintained and voca- 
tional lectures arranged at headquarters. Holidays might present some 
problems, if it is accepted that cadets ought not to be posted to divisions 
at that stage in their training. But in our view cadets undergoing the kind 
of intensive study envisaged tor this phase of their training would need to 
take most of their holidays as holidays. We see no objection, however, 
to their being encouraged to spend their vacations in activities designed, to 
broaden their minds and knowledge of the world ; or to their being expected 
to spend say a week or so attending courses or lectures at headquarters. 
What is in our view undesirable is that they .should merely be switched 
straight on to routine work in divisions. 

52. In this way the larger borough and city forces might expect to be 
able to meet the basic requirements of phased training within the framework 
of local resources without unduly straining the administrative arrangements 
of the parent force. But much would depend on (a) the calibre of the local 
college of further education and (h) the facilities available for a sufficient 
proportion of the cadets’ time to be spent on games and physical training. 

53. This pattern would not, however, work so well in the less compact 
police areas where cadets might have long journeys to reach the day college, 
in areas where the colleges of further education were inadequate and for 
forces with too few cadets to make iit easy either to provide a proper 
educational syllabus or to assemble a sufficient number for regular team games 
or for proper vocational training with permanent staff. (We doubt whether 
sporting or other communal activities can be satisfactorily organised if there 
are less than, say, twenty or twenty-five cadets under training together.) In 
such cases we are faced with a dilemma ; if the cadets are to be given the 
kind of training they need, some provision will have to be made for grouping 
them together for it. away from home. This means making some residential 
provision for them, which in turn raises problems of segregation. 

(b) Regional residential schools 

54. The problems and possible disadvantages of segregation arise more 
acutely if and when traming is residential. Clearly the risk of producing a 
“ cloistered virtue ” is greater if cadets spend all their time (except week-ends 
and holidays) in an establishment run solely for cadets, than if they are 
segregated only during their study hours. The cumulative effect and indeed 
the express aim of a fully residential establishment will be to engender a 
corporate spirit which will to some extent set cadets apart from other 
youngsters. On the other hand, cadete attending a residential training estab- 
lishment would go home for their holidays and possibly at week-ends too ; 
and they should be encouraged to join in such local social activities as 
might 'be available in the evenings. Holiday activities could (include 
adventure courses, visits abroad, and periods of attachment to industry, to 
ho.spitals and local government services, as well as community works of all 
Idnds (see Appendix F). Cadets need not therefore be by any means 
cut off from the outside world, although it is true that they would not be 
leading the same kinds of life as others of their own age. 
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It can moreover be argued that even if there were some loss of contact 
with ordinary life, there would be 'compensating advantages in the scope 
afforded by a residential establishment for developing certam aspects of 
character, such as responsibility and leadership, and for encouraging many 
spare time activities for which some at least of the cadets would certainly 
have no facilities in the ordinary way. By livmg in a close-lmit com- 
munity they would have the security of “belonging” (which is^^portant 
to adolescents) and a sense of purpose in what they did which would 
be of moral and practical benefit to them, and should help to make thwn 
better citizens and better policemen. Moreover, much could be done by 
means of a proper course of liberal studies and by encouraging participation 
m a wide variety of mind broadening activities, both in term time and 
during the holidays, to counteract any tendency for the cadets to develop 
a narrow service outlook. 

55. Undoubtedly one of the outstanding advantages of a fully residential 
system is the high quality and wide scope of the training which it can 
provide. This not only attracts proinising boys, but sustains their interest 
in and sense of belonging to the police service. The wastage rate of the 
Metropolitan Police cadets dropped substantially when the fully residential 
scheme was introduced. In a fully residential system educational, vocation^ 
training, team games and physical training can all be easily provided, 
with full recreational facilities beyond the reach of many boys living at 
home or in hostels. The best cadets have room to develop their talents 
without restriction, while individual assessments can be more accurate and 
reliable than under a less closely supervised system. Proper care, super- 
vision and catering arrangements can also be arranged without difficulty. 
Special attention can be given to boys in need of it. Not the le^t 
important point is that supervision can ensure that they are provided with 
adequate meals and that they eat them. This is especially necessary if, 
as we recommend (paragraph 89), cadets are paid an inclusive salary and 
required to pay for their meals. In the Metropolitan Police it has been 
found that when cadets are left to buy meals they rnay go without or eat 
unwisely, and nutritional problems can result. Insistence on attendance 
at meals is therefore an essential element of training supervision, and 
this can readily be assured in a fully residential system. 

56. If a residential scheme were generally adopted it could guarantee 
this high standard of training for cadets from every force, large and small, 
and from anywhere in the country, without local fluctuations in standards 
of facilities and training. The risk that reliance on local initiative might 
result in no proper training being provided at all has perhaps been removed 
by the powers provided under the Police Act. 1964, but at a time when, 
under this Act cadets are to have, for the first time, a nationally recognised 
status, they ought to be able to count on parity of training facilities. It 
can be argued that such uniformity would in itself be suspect ; that it 
would turn out cadets cut all to the same pattern. But so long as residential 
schools were run with imagination and intelligence we see no reason why 
the taint of mass-production should not quite easily be avoided. 

(c) Hostels 

57. In view of the considerable element of segregation inherent in a 
fully residential scheme, and of its expensiveness, we considered whether, 
as a possible alternative, cadets from forces with inadequate local facilities 
might be more economically grouped together simply in hostels (without 
either the extensive amenities or the supervisory staff of a residential school) 
provided on a joint-user basis by neighbouring forces, in or near towns 
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with good colleges of further education where the cadets would go for 
their educational training (preferably in the same town as the headquarters 
of the host force). Vocational training, games, physical training and 
leadership and initiative training would be provided by the host force — 
the costs being shared. The two main advantages would be that the 
cadets would be freer to live an ordinary life in their spare time than 
would be possible under the more restricted conditions of a fully residential 
school ; and secondly, both the capital and the running costs would be 
lower. 

58. However, a hostel scheme in its simplest and most economical form 
would be open to a number of objections. First, there is the danger of 
cadets getting into serious mischief. Neither the education authorities, nor 
the host force, nor the parents would be in a position to exercise direct or 
close control over their activities. They would in effect be like university 
students living out, but would be much younger than most university students 
and on the whole less likely to be absorbed in their studies. Indeed it is 
arguable that a cadet would be getting only the life of a second class student 
with all the disadvantages of student life and neither the sense of purpose 
nor the community spirit to be found in a college. With no person properly 
in loco parentis there might be a risk of cadets slipping into bad habits, and 
the presence of one or two unsatisfactory cadets might lead to deterioration in 
the others. Apart from this risk to a cadet’s character, we also consider 
that the facilities offered by such a scheme might be inadequate to compensate 
boys with a strong interest in the police service for the unwelcome discipline 
of a return to schoolroom status and class work. For these reasons we 
conclude that a hostel scheme in its simplest form would tend to provide the 
worst of both worlds for cadets: first, by removing them from their home 
ties without giving them in their place either the close-knit community life 
or the secure background that would be provided by a residential school ; 
and. secondly, by requiring of diem the discipline of study without the 
compensating stimulus of group activities and common goals. 

59. These drawbacks might not matter much if the cadets were spending 
only a comparatively short period in hostels, or if it was the older cadets for 
whom this arrangement was contemplated. But these would be the young 
entrants, adolescents of 16 and 17, and this stage of their training would 
last for anything up to two years. Quite apart from the question whether the 
parents of such boys would not be entitled to expect a closer degree of 
supervision than would be possible under a system where the cadets spent 
their days at a college of further education, their nights in a hostel and 
their free time as they pleased, we had grave doubts as to whether this would 
even seem a rewarding form of training to the cadets themselves, let alone 
be the kind of training that they ought to have. Indeed compromise 
arrangements which required cadets to live for such long periods in hostels, 
with sketchy supervision and rou^ and ready arrangements for sport and 
spare time activities, would in our view be bad for the cadets and incidentally 
a bad advertisement for the service. 



(d) Part-residential training 

60. Does this mean that fully residential training such as we described in 
paragraphs 54 to 56 would be the only solution for forces which, for the 
reasons set out in paragraph 53, could not mount satisfactory local training 
schemes? 'We think not. An alternative is suggested to us by the scheme 
recently introduced by the Durham County Constabulary. Durham police 
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cadets are accommodated in a residential school for the greater part of their 
cadetship period, but the educational element of their training takes place 
at a local college of further education. The cadets go out to their classes 
instead of their teachers coming in to them. They take part in many of the 
out-of-class activities of the college, and so have valuable contact with the 
other students. For most of the rest of the time their activities come under 
the supervision and general direction of the cadre of permanent staff at the 
training school, with much the same corporate spirit and sense of purpose 
as is to be found in a fully residential school. With this system the more 
generous the scale on which such recreational and sporting facilities as 
gymnasia, hobbies rooms and playing fields are provided (together with the 
appropriate instructional staff) the more the part-residential school will be 
a centre of community life, free from the shortcomings which led us to reject 
hostels. Provided that the facilities and supervision are on a sufficiently 
generous scale, there is much to be said for part-residential training of this 
kind, 

61. As between the fully residential .school where all training is on the 
premises, and the part residential school where the cadets go out to colleges 
of further education for their academic studies, we find the arguments nicely 
balanced. From the point of view of avoiding segregation the part-residential 
system is preferable, since cadets who go out for their academic studies will 
have more contact with the ordinary world (even if they study only in classes 
with one another) than will cadets whose instructors all come in to them. 
On the other hand, from the point of view of training facilities, in a fully 
residential school the syllabus and timetables can be designed solely to meet 
the needs of the cadets, whereas if they attend as ordinary students at the 
local college of further education the provision made for them must perforce 
depend upon the claims of other students on the available resources. Some 
of our members, conscious of the dangers of over-segregation, think that prefer- 
ence should be given to the part-residential system others, impressed by the 
training advantages, would prefer the fully residential school. We recognise 
that in practice much will depend on local circumstances, and that the choice 
between the two systems may well in the last resort have to depend on prac- 
tical considerations such as the availability of suitable accommodation or the 
calibre of local colleges of further education. We accordingly accept that 
there may he circumstances in which either system would be acceptable and 
we make no positive recommendation between them. 

Conclusion 

62. To sum up, we think that a uniform standard of training should be 
available to all cadets ; but that this need not necessarily be provided under 
any centralised or regionalised system. Provided that the required standard 
can be achieved, there is in our view no objection to forces with satisfactory 
local facilities for educational, vocational and physical training running their 
own phased training programme non-residentially if they wish to do so. But 
where the local education facilities are not of a high standard or the cadets 
are too scattered to get to a suitable college of further education daily, or too 
few Oess than twenty or twenty-five) to enable proper vocational or physical 
training to be arranged, we are satisfied that residential training under proper 
supervision and wi5i proper facilities for games, athletics and spare time 
activities offers the oiy satisfactory solution. In our view it should be 
provided under either of the two systems described in paragraphs 54 to 56 
and 60 to 61 (perhaps set up jointly by a number of forces) according to the 
local circumstances. 
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Costs 

63. There remains^ the question of linance. As between fully residential 
schools and part-residential training schools an accurate assessment of the 
relative costs is difficult to provide. So much depends on the scale on 
which facilities such as gymnasia, playing fields, and hobbies rooms are 
provided. But on the basis of known costs for similar establishments, the 
capital cost of a fully residential school might be of the order of £3,000 
per place for a purpose-built establishment. The capital cost of a part- 
residential training school would probably be lower (since class rooms would 
not be needed on such a generous scale), but not necessarily very much lower 
— perhaps of the order of £2,500 per place. It is unlikely that there would 
be any very significant difference between the running costs of a residential 
school and those of a part-residential school, since the question whether 
the teachers come in to the cadets or the cadets go out to the teachers is 
unlikely to make any difference to the cost (see below). We estimate that 
the running costs of either of these two kinds of residential establishment 
might be between £400 and £500 a year per place. 

64. The position of the education authorities in this connection is, we 
understand, that the local education authority is under a statutory obligation 
to provide courses if and when there is a demand for further education, 
subject to the proviso that courses should not be provided it the demand 
is so small as to make the unit uneconomic. Normally this means that 
courses would not be run unless there were at least 10 students. This 
obligation might not, however, extend to the provision of teachers to serve 
an establishment set up by somebody other than the local education authority. 
It seems therefore that if residential training establishments were set up for 
police cadets, the local education authorities would be under an obligation 
to accommodate these cadets with courses at the local colleges of further 
education, but might not be under any obligation to provide teachers to 
instruct the cadets within their own training schools. We suggest, however, 
that since the obligation to provide the tuition exists, local education authori- 
ties with accommodation problems might be glad to be relieved of the 
financial and administrative burden of providing classrooms, and be willing 
to send the teachers into police cadet schools (as is done at the Metropolitan 
Police establishments at Hendon and at Ashford). 

65. We considered also the question whether a local education authority 
was under any obligation to provide tuition for cadets brought in from 
outside the area. Clearly in some cases, whether or not the education 
authority was disposed to adopt a generous attitude, the financial burden 
of providing for several hundreds of cadets would be considerable. If it 
were to be generally accepted as a matter of policy that substantial numbers 
of police cadets might normally be expected to be concentrated together 
for training on some sort of regional basis, the question whether some 
financial arrangements should be made for sharing the cost between the 
education authorities within the catchment area, would need to be considered. 

66. It appeared to us accordingly that while neither the part-residential 
training system, under which the cadets lived in a training establishment and 
went out to the local college of further education for their tuition, nor the 
fully residential school system, under which the local education authority 
sent in the teachers to the cadet training school, would be free from con- 
siderable problems if extended as a general training principle to the country 
as a whole — even if, as we have accepted, the larger and more self-sufficient 
police forces ran their own local schemes in fairly small training units — 
the difficulties should not be insuperable under either alternative. 
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67. We found it difficult to estimate the probable number of places that 
might be required for cadets whose forces could not or might not wish to 
run their own schemes, since neither the existing cadet strength nor their 
present age distribution is necessarily a reliable guide to the pattern which 
would develop if the kind of two-phased system which we envisage was 
introduced. But on a rough estimate we reckon that some 1,600-1,700 
places might be required, in the early stages at any rate, for cadets under- 
going first phase training. This would mean, say, four training establish- 
ments at about 400 places each, or eight of about 200 places each, at a 
total capital cost of £4-£5m. 

68. We recognise that the cost of residential training is considerable, but 
for the reasons given in paragraphs 58 and 59 we see no acceptable alter- 
native for those forces which are unable or unwilling to provide locally the 
kind of training, and of the high standards, which we believe that cadets 
ought to have. Can the cost be justified? We think it can. The question 
how to attract and retain enough men of the right calibre is one of the most 
serious problems facing the police service today. The service needs quality 
as well as quantity ; and the cadet system offers a means towards achieving 
all these aims, and bringing into the service men and women who will make 
the police their permanent career (see paragraphs 6 and 17, 18, 19). But 
the system will work only if it is sufficiently attractive to draw in the kind 
of young man that the service needs, and if the training is good enough to 
bring out and develop his potential once he is in. This is surely a field^ of 
public expenditure where if the thing is worth doing at all it is worth doing 
well. Apart from any other consideration, this is investment which will 
show a substantial, if intangible, return— the strengthening of police forces, 
reduced wastage and the better protection of .society. 

CHAPTER III 
GIRL CADETS 

69. The object of this Chapter of our Report is to set out the present 
position with regard to girl cadets, to establish to what extent the purpose 
of having girl cadets is the same as the purpose of having boy cadets, with 
a view to deciding what kind of training they should be given, and to isolate 
any special problems attached to the employment and training of girl cadets 
that may be held to justify different arrangements in their case from those 
appropriate for boy cadets. 

70. The first ei^t girl cadets were appointed in the West Riding in 1952, 
the establishment being increased to twelve in 1955. From 1956 several 
other forces followed suit ; and by the end of 1964 there were 29 forces 
which employed girl cadets, with a total girl cadet establishment of 225 (as 
compared with 149 in December 1962)— see Appendix C. Girl oadoLs are 
thus at present employed on a far smaller scale than boy cadets ; but they 
have been employed over only a comparatively short span of years and the 
rate of increase in their number during that period is notably high. 

71. It is understood that as there is generally no difficulty in filling girl 
cadet vacancies, most forces can afford to be 'selective and the educational 
standard of entrants tends to be high. For instance in Birmingham in 1964 
there were 256 applications to fill 22 vacancies, most of the candidates having 
several G.C.E. “ O ” level passes, some as many as 6 or 7, and som.e even 
having “ A ” levels. Girl cadets, who cannot ordinarily become police 
women until they are twenty years old (instead of 19 for policemen), are not 
usually recruited until they are 17J (see also paragraph 78). 

72. The pattern of general training- attachments to departments and police 
stations, day release arrangements for further education and character forma- 
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lion training — is similar to that for boy cadets. Many forces now send their 
girl cadets on Outward Bound courses and encourage them to take part in 
the Duke of Edinburgh Award Scheme. Several girl cadets have won gold 
medals. Some have also done Voluntary Service Overseas. In some forces 
girl cadets have been attached to local authority Children’s Departments, 
Reception Centres and hospitals to broaden their outlook. 

73. In most forces, girl cadets form only a small group and live either 
at home or in lodgings. But some forces provide hostels for some of their 
girl cadets or make use of a Y.W.C.A. hostel. In some forces with residential 
training arrangements the girl cadets are treated as nearly as possible in the 
same way as the boy cadets, and live in. 

The purpose of girl cadets 

74. We have accepted that the primary purpose of having male cadets 
is to serve the interests of recruitment by attracting boys who are likely to 
make good police officers, with the further advantage of providing recruits 
who tend to have a lower wastage rate than direct entrants (paragraphs 6 and 
17). We also recognise the value of the cadet system as a means of attracting 
some of the able candidates, with the potential to rise to senior rank, who 
might otlierwise commit themselves to some otlier career (paragraphs 18 
and 19). There is a chronic shortage of women j^ice, and experi^oe has 
also shown that whereas there is generally little difficulty in recruiting girls 
of high ability to the cadets it is often far more difficult to attract them 
into the service at 20 years of age, by which time they tend to have settled 
into other careers. To this extent tlie same case can be made out for having 
girl cadets as for having boy cadets. But the wastage problem for the girls 
is diflerant, being due primarily to marriage, and ex-cadets are as prone_ to 
get married as girls directly recruited. To the extent that the cost of training 
can be justified for boys on the ground of their very much lower wastage 
rate after joining the service, the case for girl cadets is less strong. 

75. We came to the conclusion that although the general case for having 
girl ca^ts was not as strong as the case for having boy cadets, they served 
a valuable purpose and in some areas were indispensable, as an aid to 
regular recruitment and as a means of attracting the better qualified girls. 

Training 

76. The pattern of training which we consider desirable for boy cadets 
has been set out in detail in Chapter II, but for convenience the basic 
principles may be repeated. First, cadets should be kept away from pre- 
mature contact with police work, although means must be found to maintain 
their interest in and sense of identity with the police service ; secondly, in 
the meantime they should be given full-time educational training, and 
opportunities for developing qualities of initiative and self-reliance. 

77. Should these principles apply equally to girl cadets? It is difficult 
to see any good reason why they should not. Girls no less than boys can 
suffer from too early an infroduction to the more sordid aspects of police 
work ; and much of the specialist work of the women police falls within 
this category. And although the educational standards of the girls who join 
the cadets are iar general higher fihan those of the boys, and it may therefore 
seem less necessary to give them intensive educational training, not all girl 
cadets will have had a better education than the boys, nor does it seem 
justifiable to deny to the abler girls the facilities which boys of equal ability 
would have under the system which we envisage for them. 

78. We recognise that there might be practical difficulties in fitting girl 
cadets (who tend to be recruited a year later because they cannot normally 
join the regular police until they are a year older than the boys) into a 
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system designed for boys of a different age group and of a generally lower 
educational level. But we consider that this should not present iniiuperable 
problems, given a suflicieiitly flexible syllabus. (We saw it in Durham, where 
the girls are given substantially the same training as the boys.) Nor do we 
see any objection to the more mature girls being posted to divisions for 
their final phase of training at the age of 18 (like the boys) with a view 
to approval being sought under the Police Regulations for their appointment 
as constables at the age of 19. 

79. As for the syllabus, we accept that the vocational training appropriate 
for girl cadets may need to be rather different from that of the boys in order 
to take account of the specialist functions of the women police. Nor might 
it be necessary to lay quite as much emphasis on physical training. Character 
formation and the development of the qualities of initiative and leadership 
are, however, no less important for girls than for boy cadets, although the 
form of, for instance, adventure training might require some adaptation for 
the girls. 

80. To sum up, we consider that the same basic principles of training 
are applicable to girl cadets as to boy cadets, subject only to some minor 
modifications in respect of vocational studies and physical training. 

How is the training to be provided? 

81. For forces which are able to provide phased training under local 
arrangements, as envisaged in paragraphs 48 to 52 above, no special problems 
are likely to arise over girl cadets. If facilities were adequate for the boys 
they could he extended to the girls, however few there were. The only 
aspect of their training in which the small number of girl cadets might raise 
problems would be games and physical training. But these activities are less 
important for girls, and the impracticability of providing them need not, 
in our view, preclude a force which rans its own training scheme for boys 
from having girl cadets and including them in the other activities of the 
boys’ training scheme. 

82. The position of girl cadets in those forces which send their boy cadets 
away to residential schools is more difficult. It is less easy, as indicated 
in paragraph 74 above, to justify expensive training for girl cadets. One 
would be reluctant to accept that girl cadets should have to make do with 
local training and educational arrangements which were inferior to those 
thought desirable for the boys. But on the other hand we have to face the 
realities of the situation, one of which is that the girl cadet system is of 
recent growth, and is in a more experimental stage than the boy cadet 
system. Only a minority of forces have girl cadets at all, and we do not 
wish to discourage the extension of this experiment. For this reason we 
consider that for the time being a greater degree of flexibility must be 
accepted in their training arrangements than we are prepared to recommend 
for boy cadets. We recognise the danger of allowing principle to be sacrificed 
to expediency, and we are stron^y of the opinion that every encouragement 
should stiU be given to police authorities to provide substantially the same 
training for girl cadets as for the boys. 

CHAPTER IV 

CONDITIONS OF SERVICE : PAY, AND PENSIONS AND 
INJURY PROVISIONS 

83. Section 35 of the Police Act 1964 provides for the Secretary of State 
to make regulations as to, inter alia, the conditions of service of cadets. Such 
regulations will be subject to the negotiating and consultative procedures 
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laid down in sections 45 and 46 of the Act, in the same way as the corre- 
sponding regulations on the conditions of service of the regular police. The 
determmation of conditions of service for cadets is thus a matter for the 
appropriate negotiating body. Any opinions expressed or recommendations 
made in this part of the Report should not therefore be regarded as in any 
way committing the members of the Working Party individually, still less the 
parent organisations by which they were nominated to sit on the Working 
Party. We considered, nevertheless, that it might serve a useful purpose 
for us to examine and make general recommendations on the broad lines 
of the conditions of service which seemed to us appropriate for cadets, 
in the light of the purposes which we think that cadets should serve and the 
training which we have recommended that they should be given. 

Pay 

84. Before a decision can be taken on what a cadet ought to be paid, there 
seem to us to be four general questions of principle which need to be 
settled: first, whether any, and if so what, link should be established with 
any existing pay scales ; secondly, whether the scale should be “ inclusive ”, 
i.e. apply universally regardless of variations in training arrangements ; 
thirdly, whether the scale should be the same for girls as for boys ; and 
fourthly, whether any system of “ weight for age ” should be built into the 
pay structure. 

Should there be a pay link? 

85. Cadets in the majority of provincial forces are understood to be paid 
at present in accordance with the General Division of the salary scales in- 
cluded in the scheme of conditions of service of the National Joint Council 
(N.J.C.) for Local Authorities’ Administrative. Professional, Teolmical and 
Clerical Services (see Appendix B). In the circumstances it might be argued 
that the simplest solution would be to adopt those scales. But in the first 
place, cadets are no longer just members of the police authority’s civil 
staff secondly, if phased training is adopted, the conditions under which 
cadets are trained are likely to be different from those of civil staff ; thirdly, 
a formal link with the regular police will have been established by virtue 
of the provisions of the Police Act which make cadets members of the 
Police Federation (and prohibit them from joining any other form of staff 
association or union) ; and fourthly, the starting pay of a constable will 
always be a factor to take into account, since it must constitute a ceding 
above which cadet scales cannot rise. 

86. On the other hand, a specific link with police pay is open to the 
objection that cadets are not police officers. They do not have police powers 
or carry the unique responsibilities of a constable. It follows that some of 
the factors contributing to the present levels of police pay would not neces- 
sarily bo relevant to cadets’ pay. Moreover, during the first two phases 
of their training, cadets will to all intents and purposes be students, with 
aims and tasks which bear as little relation to those of a police officer as to 
those of local authority civil staff. 

87. We conclude that while the minimum pay of a constable necessarily 
sets an upper limit and while the fact that most cadets are now paid at 
N.J.C. rates is also a factor which it is reasonable to take into , account, 
no conclusive case can be made out for the initial determination of cadet 
scales to be derived specifically either from those of the police or from 
those of local authority civil staff. 

88. Rather different considerations apply to the future movements of cadet 
pay. Cadets will be represented by the Police Federation for England and 
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Wales. Their pay increases will be negotiable on the Police Council. The 
handling of these claims would certainly be simplified if, in this context, 
there were some kind of link with movements in police pay. As we have 
indicated in paragraph 86 above, there are elements of police pay which 
are attributable to special factors which have no counterpart for cadets. To 
the extent that any of these elements might have some bearing on future 
increases in police pay, movements in the latter would not necessarily 
justify comparable increases in the pay of cadets. But the existing pay 
formula for the federated ranks of the police takes account primarily of 
such external factors as, for instance, movements in the Wages Index. 
There seems to us to be no reason why such criteria should not have corre- 
sponding validity for cadets. We consider that the pay of police cadets 
might reasonably be expected to move in step with normal reviews of police 
pay, so long as movements in the latter continued to be based on such 
generally applicable factors as are embodied in the existing pay formula. 
Should an occasion arise when special factors applicable only to the police 
were taken into account, a corresponding movement in the pay of police 
cadets would clearly not be justified — ^and vice versa. 

Should the pay scales be “ inclusive ” or “ exclusive ”? 

89. Cadets receive a number of benefits in kind at one time or another 
in the course of their cadetship. These benefits will vary according to the 
kind of training system adopted and the stage reached in it. Their value 
must clearly be taken into account. This can be done either by charging 
for benefits pro rata or by paying a scale which already takes account of them. 
In our view the former is clearly the better solution. First, it is simpler 
to devise, since only one scale would be needed instead of a plethora of 
variants to take account of all the different kinds of training system. 
Secondly, it has presentational advantages, since not only would all cadets 
be demonstrably paid at the same rates, but these rate;S would also be 
directly comparable with rates of pay in other employments. It would 
also be easier to ensure that the real value of cadets’ pay was constant, 
since the value of benefits would be deducted as and when they were pro- 
vided, with greater flexibility than if each variant had to be covered by a 
wholly different pay scale. 

90. In this connection consistency in the level of deductions in respect of 
provided benefits is equally important, if parity in the real value of cadets’ 
pay up and down the country is to be maintained. We therefore recommend 
that a uniform scale of charges should be prescribed for the different kinds 
of benefits which police authorities might have occasion to provide in the 
course of a cadet’s training. We recognise that this would mean that local 
variations in the standard of benefit provided by different forces would not be 
reflected in the level of the deduction made for it, and that this could mean 
that a generous police authority was left out of pocket. 

Should there be equal pay for girl and boy cadets? 

91. The National Joint Council scales, on which most cadets are at present 
paid, do not distinguish between the sexes. Police pay does. We considered 
whether, if cadets are to have their own scales, there is any justification 
for girl cadets being paid less than boy cadets. We found that a distinction 
could be drawn between the first phase of training, when both boys and 
girls would be leading, to all intents and purposes, the same kind of life 
and performing the same kind of tasks, and the practical training in the 
second phase, where the distinction between the respective duties of men 
and women police might to some extent be reflected in the duties of 
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boy and girl cadets. On this basis it could be argued that differentia, ,-ates 
should apply at the final point in cadets’ pay scales. But in practice the 
difference between the different stages of training would not be clear-cut ; 
for instance, not all cadets would necessarily spend their last year on practical 
training in divisions; they might go abroad under the Voluntary Service 
Overseas scheme, or spend some of the time on courses if they were late 
entrants. In the circumstances we take the view that no sufficient distinction 
can be drawn between the training tasks and aims of boy and girl cadets such 
as to justify differential rates of pay at any stage in the cadetship period. 

Should the scales be age-pointed? 

92. The National Joint Council scales are not age-pointed. But there 
is provision under local government arrangements for police authorities to 
start a cadet at an intermediate point on the scale. This is a matter tor 
the discretion of the police authority, and there are no set criteria : but it 
means that the value of special qualifications, age or experience can be and 
usually is recognised. We are not minded to recommend a merit pay scheme 
as such, for this appears to us to raise questions of general applicahon to 
the regular police, with which it would be inappropriate for us to concern 
ourselves in the Report. But we consider that the substantial extra financial 
burden to which cadets become liable at 18 (higher National Irisurance 
contributions, and pension contributions too, if their pay is to be pensionable) 
even though these payments represent an investment for the futnre, makes 
it desirable that cadet scales should give automatic weight for age. 

93. We also think that the cadet’s increased responsibilities and the 
change from theoretical to practical training, under our recommendations, 
at the age of 18. justify a slightly larger increment at that point in the scale. 
We therefore suggest an age point scale in which, in the incremental year 
in which the cadet reaches 18, his birthday becomes his incremental date— 
for that year— if it falls earlier than the actual incremental date. This might 
be complemented by appropriate adjustment of the increments as well. 



What should be the level of pay? 

94. This is a matter for the negotiating body. But we felt that, having 
set out the general principles which ought in our view to be taken into 
account in detennining the scales of pay for cadets, it might be helpful to 
both sides of the Police Council for Great Britain if we were to indicate the 
kind of scale which we had in mind. We suggest that, takmg account of 
the various general principles set out above, and taking as our starting point 
the current National Joint Council scale, an appropriate scale for provincial 



police cadets might be as follows ; 



Age 


Pay 




£ 


16 


300 


17 


330 


18 


370 


19 


400 



Increment 



Gross 


Net 




£ 


£ s. 


d. 


30 


25 6 


0 


40 


25 10 


8 


30 


25 7 


0 



We wish to emphasise that this suggested scale is intended merely to put 
into perspective the general principles set out in the preceding paragraphs by 
indicating the general level of pay which seemed to us appropriate for cadets. 
We fully appreciate that there may well be considerations other than those 
mentioned in this Report which will need to be taken into account, or further 
developments in the wages field which might also become factors for con- 
sideration in the determination of cadet pay. It should be pointed out that 
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the current National Joint Council scale, on which the proposed figures 
are based, is due for revision on 1st August, 1965, and that no account has 
been taken in proposing an appropriate scale tor cadets of the latest increase 
in police pay, effective from 1st September, 1964. 

95. The suggested scales for provincial cadets leave out of account the two 
Metropolitan forces, where the existing pay scales are higher than those 
suggested in paragraph 94 above (see Appendix B). Both the Metropolitan 
and City scales are about £46 higher at the maximum than the top of the 
suggested national scale. But the minimum of the City .scale is £73 higher 
than that suggested as opposed to the Metropolitan’s lead of £27 at this point. 

96. We see no easy solution to this problem. To reduce the London rates 
would amount to overturning a pay structure which has been in operation 
for some years : this would be difficult to justify and might adversely affect 
recruitment to forces with manpower problems of special gravity. On the 
other hand, it is no less difficult to justify a substantial increase in the scales 
of pay of provincial cadets so long as these forces are apparently able to 
obtain sufficient recruits of satisfactory calibre on a scale of pay roughly 
comparable with what is now proposed in paragraph 94 above. We have 
already indicated that we are in favour of a uniform rate for all cadets. 
Differential scales for the London forces would be undesirable in principle 
on that ground, quite apart from the fact that the differential implicit in the 
figures quoted above is rather greater than the London weighting normally 
found in occupations of roughly comparable status. Nevertheless it would 
be unrealistic to disregard the existence of the special problems of the 
London area. On balance, we take the view that while such differential rates 
of pay for the cadets of the two London forces are in principle to be regretted, 
except in so far as they reflect a reasonable London allowance, the circum- 
stances and problems of the London area are such as to justify giving the 
two London forces a dispensation to retain their existing pay structure for 
cadets for the time being. This should be regarded as a temporary expedient 
only, to be reviewed in the light of experience. 

97. We consider that the general principle that cadet pay scales should 
be comprehensive, and not abated to take account of provided benefits, is 
of general application. The scales for Metropolitan cadets are not at present 
fully comprehensive even in their last year. To a lesser extent this also 
applies to the City of London scales, which include, for instance, separately 
identifiable boot and London allowances. We also considered the point that 
the City of London and the Metropolitan cadet rates of pay differ from one 
another, as do their training schemes and recruiting policies. But again, 
while we accept that in principle both the London forces should express 
their cadet scales as a gross figure, and moreover that those scales should 
be comparable, we recognise that these arrangements may not be practicable 
in the Metropolitan and City of London cadet forces at this stage. 

Pension and injoiy provisions 

98. We do not consider it incumbent on us to make detailed recommenda- 
tions on the somewhat specialised subject of pension and injury provisions. 
This is a matter for the negotiating body. But for convenience we have set 
out in Appendix G what we understand to be the position of provincial and 
Metropolitan cadets under the Police Act 1964. 

99. We wish to make only two comments. First, the position of cadets 
under local authority superannuation arrangements could depend on whether 
or not they axe regarded as “ officers ” or “ servants ”. The criteria for 
distinguishing between “ servants ” and “ officers ” are not such as to enable 
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it to be dearly or automatically established into which group cadets ought to 
fall. Some local authorities may put them in one category, some in the 
other. Moreover whether any gratuity should be awarded in respect of an 
injury, and it so of what amount — which are likely in practice to be the 
most important part of the arrangements for cadets — are matters tor the 
discretion of the police authority. To this extent cadets cannot count, as 
we feel that they .should, on uniformity of practice. Secondly, we wish 
to draw attention to the fact that cadets may be exposed to significant risk 
of injury during, for instance, physical training and adventure courses and 
even subsequently during their practical training alongside police officers — ^for 
instance, on beat or motor patrol duty. 

100. In view of the ambiguity of cadets’ position under local government 
superannuation arrangements and the uncertainty of reliance on discretionary 
powers, we hope that generosity in the use of these discretionary powers can 
be commended to police authorities and that consideration will be given 
to the question whether there is any case for supplementing these provisions 
for cadets. Meanwhile, as we have explained in paragraph 45, we think 
that although cadets should be allowed to accompany police officers in 
the performance of their duties where this may be of value to them in 
their training, the fact that such duties may expose them to risks should 
be borne in mind in determining their assignments, and appropriate provision 
for such occupational hazards should be earnestly considered. 



CHAPTER V 

CONDITIONS OF SERVICE : GENERAL 
Board and lodging 

101. If cadet pay is to be comprehensive, as we recommend in paragraph 
89 above, it should be fixed at a level which will enable cadets to meet the 
cost of their accommodation. But most police forces pay their cadets a 
lodging allowance, often related to or the same as the flat rate rent allowance 
for single constables. We accept that this is right in principle and that there 
is therefore a case for consolidating the allowance with their pay. We recog- 
nise, however, that to do so would raise most of the difficult general problems 
that proposals for consolidating police pay have raised in the past, and we 
suggest that a better solution would be for police authorities to assume 
financial responsibility for meeting the cost of a cadet’s rent (subject to 
approval of the choice of his lodgings) and to deduct a standard (not neces- 
sarily economic) amount from his pay. This amount should be uniform 
throughout the country for all cadets, regardless of the actual cost of the 
lodgings (compare paragraph 90 above). The main advantages of such an 
arrangement are that it would not only conform with the general principle 
of parity of real value in pay for all cadets (paragraph 89) but would 
also dispense with the need for a rent allowance as such. It would also avoid 
hardship to cadets in areas with high housing costs. Presentationally, a 
uniform, comprehensive system would have advantages for the purposes of 
recruitment publicity. 

102. We consider that the same principle should be applied to board as 
well. 

103. We also suggest that the provision of accommodation and food when 
cadets are on adventure training should normally be the responsibility of 
the police authority ; and that a double deduction should not be made from 
the cadet’s pay even if his lodgings have to be retained during his temporary 
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absence. Cadets should not, however, in our view, be provided with sub- 
sidised board or lodging during their holidays, at least during such phases 
of training as entitle them to the equivalent of long school holidays. 

Laundry 

104. Cadets should be expected to pay for their own laundering. 

Uniform and equipment 

105. Uniform should be provided free and replaced by the police authority 
as and when necessary. We consider, however, that it is good for cadets, 
and helps to develop a sense of responsibility, if they are expected to keep 
themselves trim and neat. We suggest, therefore, that cadets should be 
responsible for their own boot repairs and perhaps also for seeing that their 
uniforms are kept clean. 

106. The police authority should be responsible for providing games and 
specialist equipment needed by a cadet for his training. Personal issues for 
retention by the cadet might not always be justified (for instance, climbing 
equipment required for an isolated expedition). The larger forces could no 
doubt keep adequate stocks in a central store; those with too few cadets 
to justify this might be encouraged to solve the problem by co-operative 
arrangements with neighbouring forces. 

Travel allowance 

107. We find it a not uncommon practice for police authorities (including 
the Metropolitan Police, most of whose cadets are not local boy.s) to subsidise 
the cost of cadets visiting their families periodically. We regard this as 
justifiable in principle on the ground that police authorities should accept 
some moral obligation to see that these young employees maintain contact 
with their homes and families. In theory this might be covered by an allow- 
ance consolidated with pay. But this might bear harshly on cadets from dis- 
tant parts of the country, unless pay was disproportionately inflated ; it would 
also be unduly generous to the substantial number of cadets who work within 
easy reach of their homes. Indeed it seems likely that the problem is primarily 
a Metropolitan one, and will comparatively seldom arise in provincial forces. 
The point should not. however, be overlooked simply because it seldom 
arises in practice. 

108. We recommend that it should be part of the national conditions of 
service of cadets that they be given travel warrants to cover the cost of visits 
home up to three times a year, provided that the cost of the journey home 
cost more than say 7s. 6d., in which case a free rail travel voucher could 
be issued for the whole cost. We think it reasonable that eligibility for 
travel warrants should be restricted to visits to join parents or guardians : 
that the location of the visit need not concern the police authority ; but that a 
travel warrant should not be issued for a distance further than that between 
the place of training and the cadet’s home address. There should also be 
a maximum limit for any warrant, which might be related to the distance 
between where the cadet is undergoing his training and the furthest point 
in the United Kingdom. Cadets whose parents lived abroad would then have 
to pay the difference themselves. 

Hours 

109. Local government hours are 38 a week exclusive of lunch breaks. 
Metropolitan police cadets work a 44 hour week inclusive of meal breaks, 
when posted to divisions. Whatever present practice may be, we consider 
it reasonable that cadets, who for part of their training will be working 
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alongside police officers, should during that phase be conditioned to the same 
standard hours as the police, i.e. a 42 hour week. This should be the normal 
maximum where cadets are actually working (in the divisions) ; but working 
hours should be left to the discretion of the chief constable where cadets are 
undergoing full-time training. Their actual hours in such circumstances 
might well on occasion be either less or more than 42 hours a week: the 
essential point, in our view, is that the arrangements should be flexible. 

Overtime 

110. By the same token we are opposed to cadets being regarded as an 
overtime grade. As far as pos.sible they should not have to perform overtime, 
at least not regularly. But where overtime cannot be avoided we think it 
appropriate that compensation should be by granting time off as soon as 
possible, not by monetary payment. 

Leave 

111. The leave allowance in the National Joint Council General Division 

for JJhployees under 20 years of age is 2 calendar weeks and three days, 
plus public holidays, subject to six months’ service. In at least one pro- 
vincial force leave is granted during August at the rate of 1 day for each 
calendar month of service during the year — which means 2 weeks’ leave 
in August for a cadet who has served the full year. The allowance for 

Metropolitan cadets, except while they are at the Training School, is 17 

working days (3 calendar weeks) plus 6 public holidays. This corresponds 
with the leave allowance for constables. We suggest that the leave allowance 
for cadets should be as follows : — 

Annual : 

(i) during full-time training, 10 weeks in three terminal periods, sub- 
ject to attendance at camps etc., at the discretion of the chief 

constable ; 

(ii) when posted to divisions, the same leave allowance as a constable 
(3 weeks plus 6 public holidays). 

Special : 

At the discretion of the chief constable, with or without pay. 



Sick leave 

112. Local government sick leave arrangements are as follows ; — 

1st year 1 month on full pay. 

(after 4 months qualifying 
period). 2 months on half pay. 

2nd year 2 months on full pay. 

2 months on half pay. 



3rd year 3 months on full pay. 

3 months on half pay. 



Plus discretion to allow longer in 
special circumstances. 

The normal arrangements for deducting National Insurance benefit from 
full pay apply, as also for the first 3 days of absence to be uncertificated. 

A Metropolitan cadet is allowed : — 

(i) 3 months (13 weeks) on full pay per annum ; 
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(ii) up to 7 days’ uncertificated sick leave, but not more than 4 days 
to be taken at one time. 

The normal arrangements for the deduction of National Insurance benefit 
apply. 

113. Uniformity between provincial and Metropolitan cadets seems preie^ 
able A possible compromise might be 3 months on full pay and 1 month 
on half pay (with a “ no detriment ” provision for ^ovincial cadets already 
entitled to the maximum National Joint Council (N. J.C.) allowance). National 
Insurance benefit would be deductible from full pay only. 

114. In addition it is suggested that provision for up to 3 days’ uncertifi- 
cated sick leave would be reasonable, on the assumption that cadets were 



under fairly close supervision. 

115. No overall limit is imposed on the amount of uncertiflcated sick 
leave taken in any one year by the regular police ; but with cadets a limit, 
of, say 7 days in any one year might be appropriate. 



Medical, Optical and Dental examination 

116. We suggest that cadets should be given a_ medical, dental and optical 
examination every six months at the police authority’s expense. 



Restrictions on private life 

117. We consider it desirable to prohibit cadets from engaging in gainful 
employment except with the consent of the chief constable. It might be 
argued that a similar restriction should apply to marriage, but since in 
this case what is at risk is not the reputation of the service but the ability 
of the cadet to manage his private life so as not to interfere with his work, 
we consider that the latter should be the test. If a cadet’s work deteriorates 
he can be dismissed on that ground. The reason for the deterioration is 
primarily his own affair, although no doubt a chief officer could and should 
give friendly advice to a cadet who seemed to stand in need of it in this, 
as in any other, connection. 



CHAPTER VI 

DISCIPLINE 

118. Cadets are not at present subject to any formal disciplinary code, 
and we think it unnecessary that they should be. They are not yet part 
of a disciplined service, and we have been at pains to emphasise elsewhere 
in this Report the importance of keeping cadets from developing what might 
be called a too narrowly “ service ” outlook. Secondly, cadets do not 
have the same powers or carry the same responsibilities as police officers : 
their scope for doing serious harm or for bringing the police service into 
disrepute by their behaviour is limited. A high standard of conduct in 
cadets is, of course, important. But the special considerations which largely 
justify the elaborate discipline code of the police, with its provisions for 
enquiries, appeals and safeguards for the interests of both the police and the 
public, do not apply to cadets. A much more informal approach to dis- 
cipline is possible in their case, and we consider this desirable in the interests 
of the cadets and, in the long rtm, of the service as a whole. 

119. In our view, therefore, the formal cadet discipline code should be 
limited to the ultimate power of a chief officer to dismiss a cadet at dis- 
cretion (which might, of course, be exercised by “ dispensing with his ser- 
vices ” or requiring him to resign). We are confident that, with this reserve 
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power in the background, minor offences can be satisfactorily dealt with, 
without formal provision, by those responsible for the cadets’ training. 

Suspension from duty 

120. We considered whether provision might not be needed for suspen- 
sion of a cadet from duty. The provisions of the Discipline Code applicable 
to the regular police, covering suspension from duty, are contained in 
Regulation 17 of the Police (Discipline) Regulations 1965. The object 
of this Regulation is primarily to enable a chief constable (or his deputy) 
to keep a police ofiSoer away from his work while he is under suspicion of 
having committed a disciplinary offence or a criminal offence, and to autho- 
rise appropriate modifications in his pay and allowances over this period, 
i.e. either until it has been decided not to make a disciplinary charge or 
until disciplinary proceedings have been concluded. During this period 
a police officer receives two-thirds of his normal pay ; no pay while under 
certain forms of detention or custody or (save at the discretion of the chief 
constable) if he has deliberately disappeared and his whereabouts are un- 
known ; and none of his ordinary allowances, except rent allowance, supple- 
mentary rent allowance, compensatory grant and London allowance. 

121. It would clearly be necessary for a chief officer to be able to suspend 
a cadet from his classes or from his duty. This could be done merely by 
telling him not to report for duty. No formal provision seems necessary: 
if no statutory hours of duty are prescribed, no statutory authority is needed 
for keeping a cadet oft duty. 

122. But should a cadet suspended from duty be subject to penalties 
similar to those imposed on members of police forces, and if so, does formal 
provision for it need to be written into the conditions of service? So far 
as pay is concerned we understand that specific provision for withholding 
pay during a period of suspension from duty would have to be written 
into the regulations if it were desired that this sanction should be available 
to chief officers. But the absence of an elaborate discipline code, with its 
attendant provision for formal inquiries etc., makes it unlikely that cadets 
would ordinarily find themselves suspended from duty for any appreciable 
length of time. Nor is the level of their pay likely to be sufficiently high for 
it to be practicable to abate it to any considerable extent. In the circumstances 
we consider it inappropriate to give chief officers power to reduce a cadet’s 
pay as a disciplinary measure while he is suspended from duty. 

123. There remains the question whether there should be provision for the 
total suspension of a cadet’s pay during any such period. The situation 
contemplated in the proviso to sub-paragraph (3)(a) of Regulation 17 of the 
Discipline Regulations 1965 — namely, a sentence of imprisonment or detention 
in custody between conviction and sentence — is unlikely to apply to a cadet ; 
but it cannot be said that it could not arise. It might also happen that a 
cadet merely disappeared without informing the authorities either that he 
was going or of his whereabouts. A considerable period might then elapse 
before it could be formally established what had happened to him or 
that he should be regarded as having resigned or been dismissed. It would 
certainly be illogical that during that period the cadet should remain entitled 
to his pay. We think, therefore, that some provision should be made for 
cadets to forfeit the right to their pay in either of these situations. 

124. Since the need to apply this provision will probably be rare and the 
circumstances exceptional, we see no need to define precise criteria for 
invoking the power ; a simple discretion for the chief officer to authorise for- 
feiture of pay at discretion should suffice. Some indication of the circumstances 
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in which forfeiture was deemed reasonable should be given in order to prevent 
its being used in trivial or wholly inappropriate cases. This might be done 
by a covering circular. 

Dismissal while away from the parent force 

125. We have already suggested that dismissal should be at the discretion 
of the chief officer. Moreover it will only be the chief officer of the force 
concerned who can dismiss a cadet. We accordingly considered whether 
any problem would arise in relation to a cadet sent away to a training 
establishment not run by his own force. 

126. Section 17(2) of the Police Act provides that, subject to such 
regulations as may be made under section 35 for the government, administra- 
tion and conditions of service of police cadets, all police cadets shall be 
under the control of, and subject to dismissal by, the chief officer of police. 
We understand that under these provisions it would not be possible to 
include in the conditions of service regulations provision for, say, the 
Commandant of a training establishment to have delegated to him the 
power to dismiss a cadet who was a student at that establishment. This 
means that whatever a cadet may or may not have done or be suspected 
of having done while at a training e.stablishment away from his own home 
force, it is only his own chief constable who can dismiss him. The 
position is the same in relation to the regular police. A student at a District 
Training Centre, for instance, who infringed the Discipline Code would 
normally have to be sent back to his own force (accompanied presumably 
by a report from the Commandant) for such action as might be considered 
appropriate by his chief officer of police. 

127. We see no reason why a similar procedure should not be applied 
to cadets. If the Commandant of a training school (or for that matter, the 
chief constable of a host force with whom the cadet was taking his training) 
considered that the cadet had conducted himself in such a manner as prima 
facie to merit dismissal, the cadet could be suspended from his classes (which 
would need no formal provision) and then sent back to his own force 
(which again needs no formal provision) for his own chief constable to 
deal with him. 

Safeguard against arbitrary dismissal 

128. The circumstances in which a cadet’s connection with his force 
may be severed will not always involve censure, ranging, as they may, from 
unsuitability for his chosen career to serious misconduct. In our opinion, 
these distinctions should be reflected in provisions (which need not tje 
formal) for requiring a cadet to resign, dispensing with his services and 
dismissal. 

129. The last paragraph raises the question whether any safeguard is 
needed to protect a cadet from the risk of an unjust decision to terminate 
his service. The known fact of his career having been cut short in this 
way could affect his future employment prospects. 

130. We do not consider that this situation calls for the formality of 
an appeals procedure such as applies to the regular police. But no responsible 
employer should dismiss an employee without explanation. Where a cadet 
is found unsuitable this cannot be made the subject of argument. The 
chief officer’s decision is a question for his own judgment and must be 
final. The cadet should be asked to resign, and told why, and that 
should be the end of the matter. In other circumstances we think that 
cadets have a right to both an explanation and a hearing. No doubt this 
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is in fact what happens in most forces now. But whether or not it is 
written into cadets’ conditions of service we recommend that chief officers 
should ensure that any cadet whose cadetship is to be terminated for any 
reason should be granted a personal interview with a senior officer in order 
that he should have explained to him the reason why it was proposed that 
he should not be allowed to continue to be a cadet, and that, except in the 
case of dismissal on the grounds of unsuitability, he should be allowed to 
give his own account of the material circumstances and to make any 
representations. 

131. Whei-e the cadet’s career was being brought to an end for reasons 
of mi.sconduct we consider that he should have the additional safeguard 
of being allowed to bring with him to the interview with the senior 
officer a parent or guardian or some other friendly adult. The object 
would be to ensure ffiat his youth or inexperience (he might be only 
sixteen years old) did not prevent him from understanding the implications 
of what was happening and from explaining his conduct, if explanation 
were possible. The standing of members of the Branch Board of the 
force concerned and of the Police Federation generally must be left 
open. This is a matter which will have to be decided in the light of the 
position of cadets within the structure of the Federation (which became 
responsible for their interests from 1st April, 1965, under section 44 of 
the Police Act 1964). 'We are content to note at this stage that the “ interest ” 
of the Branch Board in matters concerning the discipline of cadets is a 
matter on which a decision will be required in due course. 

Notice of dismissal 

132. The Contracts of Employment Act 1963 gives employees a right 
to at least one week’s notice after 26 weeks’ service, and two weeks’ notice 
after two years’ service. The Act does not apply to summary dismissal 
for misconduct. While it would be permissible therefore to apply these 
minima as they stand, we consider that it would be simpler to give all 
cadets the right to two weeks’ notice from the start, except in cases of 
summary dismissal for misconduct. 

Notice of Resignation 

133. The Contracts of Employment Act 1963 requires an employee to 
give a minimum of one week’s notice of intention to resi^ after 26 weeks’ 
service. This does not preclude an employer from requiring longer notice, 
if so desired. 

134. The main justification for requiring a period of notice is to ensure 
that an employer is not left unexpectedly in the lurch by the abrupt 
departure of the employee. This consideration would be relevant to cadets 
only in the last year of their cadetship, and then only to the limited 
extent that they were making some contribution to the labour force. The 
degree of inconvenience caused by the unheralded departure of a cadet 
is therefore likely to be small. But to the extent that a requirement to 
give notice of intention to resign implies that cadets play a significant 
role in the general structure of the service of which they are a part, we 
consider that there is some advantage in incorporating some such provision 
in their conditions of service. This would not of course preclude a cadet 
from being absolved from serving out his period of notice if this happened 
to be more convenient for all concerned. 
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Security 

135. Cadets will have access to confidential information by virtue of 
working with police officers and on police work. Since they are not to 
have a formal disciplinary code there will be no occasion for making an 
indiscretion in this connection a formal disciplinary offence. But it should 
be made clear to them that they are subject to the same embargo on the 
disclosure of information as are police officers ; and that any unauthorised 
disclosure must have serious consequences. 

CHAPTER VII 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

136. We summarise the more important of our conclusions and recom- 
mendations as follows : — 

Functions and Qualifications (Chapter I) 

(1) The minimum age of entry to the police is 19 years, by which 
time the majority of young persons are already established in 
employment. An important function of the cadet system, under 
which a cadet may be appointed at school leaving age, is to enable 
the police to compete in a potential field of recruitment which 
would otherwise be monopolised by industry and the professions 
(paragraph 6). 

(2) We accept the traditional view that a majority of ex-cadets amongst 
the serving members of a force is undesirable, and suggest as a 
rough guide to recruiting policy that ex-cadets should not normally 
form more than 30 per cent to 40 per cent of the annual recruit 
intake to the regular force. But we recognise that the particular 
level of recruitment of ex-cadets in each force and in each year 
must be a matter for tlie chief officer to decide in the light of local 
circumstances (paragraphs 8-15). 

(3) We consider that arrangements like the Gloucestershire “ volunteer 
cadet ” system (althou^ outside our terms of reference) could serve 
a valuable purpose by helping future citizens to appreciate the work 
of the police and by inspiring the interest of potential recruits 
(paragraph 16). 

(4) Experience has shown that the rate of wastage amongst police 
officers who are ex-cadets is substantially lower than that of direct 
entry recruits. Thus a cadet system can make a financial and 
practical contribution towards solving the problem of wastage (para- 
graph 17). 

(5) Scholastic attainments are not in themselves sufficient to guarantee 
that a man wMl become a good police officer. The aim of training 
for a cadet should therefore be not only to further Ws education 
but also to develop has character so as to make him a good all- 
rounder. In this way, the cadet system can make a valuable 
contribution towards maintaining and raising the standards of the 
service as a whole (paragraph 18). 

(6) The cadet system can also help to attract into the service recruits 
with qualities necessary for reaching the senior ranks (paragraph 19). 

(7) We recommend that there should be no rigid height qualifications 
for entry as a cadet, although there should be a reasonable expecta- 
tion of a cadet attaining the basic statutory qualifications required 
for appointment as a constable (paragraph 21). 
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(8) We recommend that on recruitment a cadet should be between the 
ages of 16 and ISJ years (paragraph 22). 

(9) We recommend that on entry a cadet should have attained a good 
standard of education for his age, though a boy with the makings 
of a good police officer should not necessarily be excluded if his 
educational qualifications are of a lower standard (paragraphs 23-25). 

Training {Chapter IT) 

(10) Training should be designed to develop a cadet’s potential to make 
a good police officer, while at the same time fostering and main- 
taining his interest in the police service as a future career (para- 
graph 28). 

(11) Direct involvement in police work should be avoided until the cadet 
is at least 18 years of age, as an early introduction to police work 
is neither particularly valuable as training nor in the best interests 
of the cadet (paragraphs 29 and 30). 

(12) For cadets under the age of 18 there should be substantial educa- 
tional training to enable a cadet to broaden his general education, 
the primary aim being to make him into a good citizen first, and 
thereby provide the makings of a good police officer, with some 
insight into the social roots of police work. The syllabus should 
accordingly include social and constitutional studies, as well as 
subjects of more immediate interest to a police officer (paragraphs 31 
and 32). 

(13) The relevance of their class-room studies to their future career as 
police officers should be brought home to cadets, and arrangements 
made for direct contacts to be maintained with their parent force 
for those cadets who may have to go elsewhere for substantial periods 
of their training (paragraphs 33 and 37). 

(14) Games and physical training are an essential element in the cadet’s 
curriculum (paragraph 35). 

(15) We recommend “adventure training” as a means of developing in 
cadets the qualities of initiative and self-reliance (paragraph 38). 

(16) Cadets should be encouraged to participate in voluntary community 
work and to spend short periods in outside industry to broaden 
their knowledge and deepen their understanding of the society in 
which they will live and which they will eventually serve (paragraphs 
39-41). 

(17) We recommend a two-phase pattern of training based on a minimum 
age of entry of 16. This would mean up to two years’ educational, 
vocational and physical training, depending on the age of entry 
of the cadet, followed by a final year of practical training in which 
the cadet would begin to learn the elements of police work (para- 
graph 43). 

(18) Subject to this general two-phase pattern, the system should be 
sufficiently flexible to enable a cadet to enter the programme at any 
point ; with a syllabus capable of adaptation to the special needs 
of a cadet ; and the final year should be adjusted to include voca- 
tional and mind-broadening activities if these cannot be arranged 
before the cadet reaches the age of 18 (paragraph 44). 

(19) We see no objection to cadets being engaged on tasks which will 
give them some insight into police work. They should not perform 
duties which are normally performed by police officers with police 
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powers, but it may provide valuable experience for them to accom- 
pany police officers engaged on such duties — the risks should be 
recognised and provided for (cf. Recommendation (40)) — (paragraphs 
45 and 46). 

(20) In considering how phased training should be provided we attach 
importance to the following principles: that the system of training 
should not be such as to cut cadets off from the outside world ; 
that training facilities should be of equal standard throughout the 
country ; and that the standard of training should be reasonably 
high (paragraph 47). 

(21) Where use is made of local educational facilities, although it is 
better for cadets not to study exclusively with one another, the degree 
of segregation involved in making up special cadet classes is not 
serious enough to outweigh the value of a flexible syllabus if the 
latter can be provided only on that basis. The educational content 
of the syllabus should not be permitted to squeeze out a sufficient 
allowance of physical training and exercise. To this we attach 
importance (paragraphs 49 and 50). 

(22) Cadets undertaking full-time studies will need holidays, but we see 
no objection to their being encouraged to spend some of their 
vacations in activities designed to broaden their minds and knowledge 
of the world, or in attending courses or lectures at police head- 
quarters for short periods (paragraph 51). 

(23) Where cadets’ homes are out of daily reach of local colleges of 
further education, or where the local educational facilities are in- 
adequate or where there are too few cadets for it to be easy to 
provide regular team games or proper vocational training under 
adequate supervision, some form of residential training must be 
provided (paragraph 53). 

(24) While we recognise that a fully residential school, where virtually 
all the training takes place on the premises, results in a degree of 
segregation, we consider that this can largely be offset by arrange- 
ments for extra-mural activities in term time and in the holidays, 
and by the adoption of an imaginative syllabus ; and that there are 
positive advantages to the cadet in community life (paragraphs 
54-56). 

(25) We consider that the provision of hostels for those cadets who have 
to be sent away for the educational phase of their training would 
form an inadequate basis for the kind of training wliich we recom- 
mend, and would be bad for the cadets (paragraphs 57-59). 

(26) Part-residential training, under which the cadets would go out to the 
local college of further education for their studies but would form 
part of a close-knit community under permanent staff at the school 
for their sporting and recreational activities, is an acceptable variant 
of the fully residential school (paragraphs 60 and 62). 

(27) We recognise that opinions may differ on the balance of merit as 
between fully residential and part-residential schools and that much 
will depend on local circumstances and the facilities available. We 
think that either constitutes an acceptable basis for training during 
the educational phases (paragraphs 61 and 62). 

Girl Cadets (Chapter III) 

(28) Girl cadets can serve a valuable purpose as an aid to recruitment 
and as a means of attracting the better qualified girls into tlte service 
(paragraphs 74 and 75). 
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(29) The same basic principles of training are applicable to girl cadets as 
to boy cadets, subject only to some minor modifications in respect 
of vocational studies and physical training (paragraphs 76--80). 

(30) Forces providing phased training under local arrangements should 
find no special problems in extending these arrangements to girl 
cadets. If provision for games and physical training for girl cadets 
proves impracticable, this should not preclude a force which runs its 
own training scheme for boys from having girl cadets and including 
them in the other activities of the boys’ training scheme (paragraph 
81). 

(31) Where residential training is provided, police authorities should be 
encouraged to provide the same training for girl cadets as for boys, 
although we recognise that there must be greater flexibility in their 
training arrangements than we recommend for boy cadets (para- 
graph 82). 

Conditions of Service ; pay, and pension and injury provisions (Chapter IV) 

(32) We recognise that the determination of conditions of service will be 
a matter for the appropriate negotiating body, under sections 45 and 
46 of the Police Act 1964 ; but we thought that it might be helpful 
to the negotiating body if we indicated the broad lines of the con- 
ditions of service which might in our view be appropriate for cadets 
(paragraph 83). 

(33) Wo considered whether a cadet’s pay should be linked to either 
police pay or local government scales which apply to cadets in the 
majority of provincial forces at the present time, but we decided that 
no conclusive case can be made out for the initial determination of 
cadet scales to be derived specifically from either (paragraphs 84-87). 

(34) We suggest that increases in cadet pay might reasonably move in step 
with normal movements of police pay under the existing pay formula 
for the federated ranks unless special factors applicable only to the 
police were taken into account in determining a pay increase, in 
which case a corresponding move in the pay of police cadets would 
clearly not be justified — and vice versa (paragraph 88). 

(35) We suggest an inclusive scale of pay from which deductions should 
be made for any benefits in kind received ; and that there should be 
a uniform scale tor such deductions (paragraphs 89 and 90). 

(36) We suggest that there should be equal pay for boys and girls during 
their cadet training (paragraph 91). 

(37) We recommend that the cadets’ pay scale should be age-pointed 
and should recognise the additional responsibilities and the change 
from theoretical to practical training which cadets undergo at the 
age of 18 (paragraphs 92 and 93). 

(38) We have suggested a pay scale for provincial cadets, though this 
will be a matter for negotiation (paragraph 94). 

(39) The existing scales for cadets in the Metropolitan and City of London 
forces differ from one another and are higher than the scale we 
suggest ; but we recognise that in the special circumstances of these 
forces it may not be practicable at this stage to apply to them the 
system of comprehensive and uniform pay scales which we have 
recommended in general (paragraphs 95-97). 

(40) Pension and injury provisions are a matter for the negotiating body, 
and we have therefore made no detailed recommendations on this 
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subject. But we consider that there should be uniformity of practice 
in respect of the amount of a gratuity awarded for injuries which may 
be sustained during any part of cadet training and the circumstances 
in which such a gratuity may be awarded. Although cadets should 
be allowed to accompany police officers in the performance of their 
duties where this may provide them with valuable experience, the 
risks should be borne in mind, and provision for such occupational 
hazards should be earnestly considered for cadets (cf. Recommenda- 
tion (19)) (paragraphs 98-100). 

Conditions of Service : general ^Chapter V) 

(41) We suggest a standard (not necessarily economic) deduction from 
pay in respect of board and lodging (paragraphs 101 and 102). 

(42) We consider that a deduction should not be made from a cadet’s 
pay for accommodation and food provided while attending adventure 
training courses ; but that cadets should not be provided with sub- 
sidised board or lodging during leave periods which are the 
equivalent of long school holidays (paragraph 103). 

(43) We consider that cadets should be expected to pay for their own 
laundering (paragraph 104). 

(44) We suggest that uniform should be provided free, and replaced by 
the police authority as and when necessary, but that cadets should be 
responsible for their own boot repairs and perhaps also for seeing 
that their uniforms are kept clean (paragraph 105). 

(45) The responsibility for providing games and specialist equipment 
needed by a cadet for his training should rest with the police 
authority (paragraph 106). 

(46) We suggest that provisioai should be included in the national con- 
ditions of service of cadets, for travel warrants to cover visits home 
up to three times a year, where the cost of the journey is more than, 
say, 7s. 6d. (paragraphs 107 and 108). 

(47) We suggest that the working hours of cadets undergoing full-time 
training should be left to the discretion of the chief constable, but 
that when working alongside the police, cadets should be conditioned 
to police hours, i.e. a 42 hour week (paragraph 109). 

(48) We recommend that a cadet should not normally be required to 
perform overtime, but that, where it is unavoidable, compensation 
should be by time off in lieu, radna- than by monetary payment 
(paragraph 110). 

(49) We have suggested an appropriate annual leave scale for cadets, 
together with suitable sick leave arrangements (paragraphs 111-115). 

(50) We suggest that cadets should be given a medical, dental and optical 
examination every six months at the police authority’s expense 
(paragraph 116). 

(51) We consider it desirable to prohibit cadets from engaging in gainful 
employment except with the consent of the chief constable (para- 
graph 117). 

(Discipline) (Chapter VI) 

(52) We consider a formal disciplinary code unnecessary ; it should be 
sufficient for a chief constable to have power to dismiss a cadet at 
discretion (paragraphs 118 and 119). 
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(53) No formal provision for suspension from duty is necessary ; nor does 
it seem to us appropriate to give chief officers power to reduce a 
cadet’s pay as a disciplinary measure while he is suspended from 
duty. Some provision should, however, be made for cadets to forfeit 
the right to their pay under certain circumstances, at the discretion 
of the chief constable (paragraphs 120-124). 

(54) There should be provision, not necessarily formal, for distinguishing 
between the termination of a cadet’s services for reasons which 
reflect on his character and capabilities, and those which do not — so 
that his employment prospects are not unfairly jeopardised (para- 
graph 128). 

(55) We suggest that chief officers should ensure that any cadet whose 
cadetsliip is for any reason to be terminated is granted a personal 
interview with a senior officer to have explained to him the reason 
why it is proposed that he should not continue as a cadet and (except 
in the ca.se of dismissal on the grounds of unsuitability) to give him 
the opportunity to give his own account of the material circum- 
stances and make any representations. In such a situation, a cadet 
should be allowed to have with him a parent or guardian or some 
other friendly adult (paragraphs 129-131). 

(56) A cadet should have the right to two weeks’ notice where his cadet- 
ship is to be terminated, except in cases of summary dismissal for 
misconduct (paragraph 132). 

(57) A cadet should be required to give notice of his intention to resign 
(paragraphs 133 and 134). 

(58) It should be made clear to a cadet who will have access to con- 
fidential information that he is subject to the same embargo on the 
disclosure of infomtation as are police officers ; and that any 
unauthorised disclosure on his part will have serious consequences 
(paragraph 135). 
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